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PREFATORY NOTICK 



The groundwork of this little book is taken from two 
articles in the Quarterly Review, by the same writer ; 
the first of which, entitled G-astronomy and G-astro- 
nomers, appeared in July, 1835, and the second, 
being a review of the late Mr. Walker's Original, 
in February, 1836. The following pages are an 
attempt to consolidate those articles, and to bring 
down and adapt to the present time the disquisitions, 
descriptions, and directions contained in them. 

Among the many distinguished and accom- 
plished persons who have kindly fallen in with the 
humour of the undertaking, and have supplied the 
writer with valuable materials in the shape of hints, 
recipes, and illustrative anecdotes, he deems it 
an imperative duty to acknowledge his obligations 
to Count d'Orsay, Lord Marcus Hill, the Eight 
Hon. Colonel Damer, the Hon. W. Stuart (attached 
to the British Embassy at Paris), Sir Alexander 
Grant, Bart., Sir H. Hume Campbell, of March- 
mont, Bart., the Editor of the Quarterly Eeview, the 
Author of the Spanish Handbook, Lady Morgan, and 
(last, not least) the author of * Stuart of Dunleith.' 

Jum, 1852. 
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M- Henrion de Pensey, late President of the Coiirt 
of Cassation, the magistrate (according to M. Eoyer 
CoUard) of whom *' regenerated " France had most 
zeason to be proud, expressed himself as follows to 
MM. Laplace, Ghaptal, and BerthoUet, three of the 
most distinguished men of science of their day : — " I 
xegard the discovery of a dish as a far more interest- 
ing event than the discovery of a star, for we have 
always stars enough, but we can never have too many 
dishes ; and I shall not regard the sciences as suffi- 
)ciently honoured or adequately represented amongst 
Ufi, until I see a cook in the first class of the In- 
Btitute." Most rational and candid persons will 
coincide with the judge, to the extent of think- 
ing that mankind are deeply interested in the 
due cultivation of the art which improves health, 
prolongs life, and promotes kindly feelings, besides 
largely contributing to a class of material enjoy- 
ments which are only reprehensible whem tinged by 
coarseness or excess. The history of gastronomy is 
that of maimers, if not of morals ; and the learned are 
aware that its literature is both instructive and amus- 
ing; for it is replete with curious traits of character 
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and comparative views of society at different periods,- 
as well as with striking anecdotes of remarkable men 
and women, whose destinies have been strangely- 
influenced by their epicurean tastes and habits. Let 
it, moreover, be remembered, that a tone of mock 
seriousness or careless gaiety does not necessarily 
imply the absence of sound reflection. The laughing 
philosopher may prove better worth attention than 
the solemn pedant ; and the thoughtful reader of the 
following pages may learn &om them, not merely 
how and where to dine best, but by what means, and 
upon what principles, convivial intercourse has been 
carried to the highest pitch of refinement in circles 
like those described by the poet : — 

** When in retreat Fox lays his thunder by. 
And Wit and Taste their mingled charms supply, 
When Siddons, bom to melt and freeze the heait, 
Performs at home her more endearing part." 

As regards the historical parts of our lucubrations, 
we shall be exceedingly brief, and not at all learned — 
bestowing only a passing glance on the ancients, and 
hurrying on as fast as possible to France and England. 

It is sagaciously remarked by Madame Dacier, that 
Homer makes ik) mention of boiled meat in any of 
his works ; and in all the entertainments described 
by him, m in the dinner given by Achilles to the 
royal messengers in the ninth Iliad, the piece de r^- 
sistance undoubtedly is a broil ; from which it is 
plausibly inferred that the Greeks had not then dis- 
covered the mode of making vessels to bear fire. 
This discovery is supposed to have reached them 
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from Egypt, and they rapidly turned it to the best 
possible account. The Athenians, in particular, 
seem to have as much excelled the rest of Greece in 
gastronomy, as the French, the modem nation most 
nearly resembling them, excel the rest of Europe in 
this respect. The best proof of this assertion is to 
be found in the circumstance that the learned have 
agreed to rank amongst the most valuable of the lost 
works of antiitjuity, a didactic poem on gastronomy, 
by Archestratus, the intimate friend of one of the 
sons of Pericles. " This great writer," says Athe- 
naeus, " had traversed earth and sea to render him- 
self acquainted with the best things which they 
produced. He did not, during his travels, inquire 
concerning the manners of nations, as to which it is 
useless to inform ourselves, since it is impossible to 
change them ; but he entered the laboratories where 
the delicacies of the table were prepared, and he held 
intercourse with none but those who could advance 
his pleasures. His poem is a treasure of science, 
every verse a precept.** 

These terms of exalted praise mufet be taken with 
a few grains of salt, for, considering the imperfect 
state of the physical sciences at the time, it may well 
be doubted whether Archestratus succeeded in pro- 
ducing so complete a treasure of precepts as his ad- 
mirers have supposed. Another groimd of scepti- 
cism is supplied by the accounts that have come 
down to us of the man himself, who is said to have 
been so small and lean, that, when placed in the 
scales, his weight was found not to exceed 'Sixi^'^^^sf^^co&N 
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in which case he must have borne a strong resem- 
blance to the Dutch governor mentioned in Knicker- 
bocker's History of New York, who pined away so 
imperceptibly, that when he died there was nothing 
of him left to bury. Besides, it is highly probable 
that all which was really valuable in the cookery of the 
Greeks was carried off, along with the other arts to 
which ordinary opinion assigns a yet higher value, 
to Eome. As, indeed, we know that the Romans 
sent a deputation to Athens for the laws of Solon, 
and were in the constant habit of repairing thither 
to study in the schools, it would be ludicrous to 
suppose that they neglected the cuisine ; and there 
can be little or no doubt whatever, that when, at a 
somewhat later period, the Grecian philosophers, 
poets, and rhetoricians flocked to Rome as the metro- 
polis of civilization, the cooks of Athens accompanied 
them. Yet concentrating, as the Roman banquets 
must have done, all the gastronomic genius and 
resources of the world, they were much more remark- 
able for profusion and costliness than for taste. The 
sole merit of a dish composed of the brains of five hun- 
dred peacocks or the tongues of five hundred nightin- 
gales, must have been its deamess ; and if a mode of 
swallowing most money in a given time be the desi- 
deratum, commend us to Cleopatra's decoction of 
pearls — although even this was fairly exceeded in 
originality and neatness of conception by the frail 
fair one — the famous Mrs. Sawbridge, we believe — 
who, to show her contempt for an elderly adorer, 
placed the hundred pound note, which he had laid 
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upon her dressing-table, between two slices of bread 
and butter, and ate it as a sandwich. Captain Morris, ; 
in one of his songs, has set the proper value on these 
fencicd Eoman luxuries. 

" Old Lucullus, they say, 

Forty cooks had each day, 
And Vitellius's meals cost a million ; 

But I like what is good, 

When or where he my food, 
In a chop-house or royal pavilion. 

** At all feasts (if enough) 

I most heartily stu£^ 
And a song at my heart alike rushes, 

Though I've not fed my lungs 

Upon nightingales* tongues, 
Nor the hraitis of goldfinches and thrushes. 



iy 



Neither have we much respect for epicures who 
could select so awkward and uncomfortable a position 
as a reclining one. It is quite frightful to think how 
they must have slobbered their long beards and togas, 
in conveying food from the table to their mouths 
without forks — for forks are clearly a modem dis- 
covery, none having been found in the ruins of Her- 
culaneum — and it is difficult to conceive how they 
could manage to drink at all, imless they sat up as 
the goblet was passed to them. Eating, however, 
had certainly engaged the attention of the Eoman 
men of science, although one only of their works on 
the subject has come down to us. It is supposed to 
have enlightened the public about the time of Helio- 
gabalua — and bears the name of * Apicius,' in honour 
of the connoisseur who spent about a million and a 
half of our money in the gratification of his palate, 
and then, finding that he had not above fifty thou- 
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sand pounicLs sterling left, killed himself for fear of 
dying of hunger. 

The period comprising the fidl of the Boman em- 
pire and the greater portion of the middle ages, was 
one of immitigated darkness for the fine arts. Charle- 
magne, as appears from his Capitularies, took a warm 
personal interest in the management of his table ; and 
the Normans, two or three centuries later, are said to 
have prided themselves on their superior taste and 
discrimination in this respect. Sir Walter Scott 
had good authority for the graphic details of their 
real or afiected refinement which are contained in 
his description of Prince John's banquet in 'Ivanhoe.' 
But the revival of cookery, like that of learning, is 
due to Italy. We are imable to fix the precise time 
when it there began to be cultivated with success, but 
it met with the most enlightened encouragement from 
the merchant-princes of Florence, and the French 
received the first rudiments of the science fi-om the 
professors who accompanied Catherine de Medicis to 
Paris.* There is a remarkable passage in Montaigne, 
which shows that the Italian cooks had learnt to put 
a proper estimate on their vocation, and that their 
mode of viewing it was still new to the French. 

*' I have seen amoDgst us," says Montaigne, " one of 
those artists who had been in the service of Cardinal Ca- 
rafla. He discoursed to me of this science de gueide with 

♦ It is clearly established that they introduced the use of ices into 
France. Fricandeaus were invented by the chef of Leo X. Coryat, 
in his * Crudities Gobbled Up/ writing in the reign of James I., says 
that he was called ** Furcifer '* by his friends, from his using their 
*' Italian neatnesses." 
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a gravity and a magisterial air, as if he was speaking of 
some weighty point of theology. He expounded to me a 
difference of appetites : that which one has fasting ; that 
which one has after the second or third course; the 
methods now of satisfying and then of exciting and piquing 
it ; the police of sauces, first in general, and next particu* 
larising the qualities of the ingredients and their effects ; 
the differences of salads according to their season; that 
which should be warmed, that which should be served 
cold, with the mode of adorning and embellishing them to 
make them pleasant to the view. He then entered on 
the order of the service, full of elevated and important 
considerations — 

' N«c minimo sane discrimine refext 
Quo gesta lepores et quo gallina secetur.* 

And all this expressed in rich and magnificent terms, in 
those very terms, indeed, which one employs in treating of 
the government of an empire— I well remember my man.* 

The strongest proofe in favour of the excel- 
lence of the ancients in painting are deduced from 
the descriptions of the principles and effects of 
painting to be found in the poets, historians, and 
orators of antiquity, who, it is argued, would never 
have spoken as they do speak of it, had not those 
principles been understood, and those effects been 
at least partially produced.* Arguing in the same 
manner from the above passage, we infer that 
culinary science must have made no inconsiderable 
progress to enable Montaigne's acquaintance to dis- 
course upon it so eloquently. There is also good 

* This argument is well put in Webb's < Dialogues on Painting.' 
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reason to beUeve that it had made some progress in 
England, for Carding Campeggio, one of the legates 
charged to treat with Henry VIII. concerning his 
divorco from Catherine, drew np a report on the 
state of English cookery as compared with that of 
Italy and France, probably by the express desire 
and for the especial nse of his Holiness the Pope. 
Henry, moreover, was a liberal rewarder of that sort 
of merit which ministered to the gratification of his 
appetites; and on one occasion he was so trans- 
ported with the flavour of a new pudding, that he 
gave a manor to the inventor. 

History, which has only become philosophical 
within the last century, and took little note of man- 
ners until Voltaire had demonstrated the importance 
of conunemorating them, affords no authentic materials 
for filling up the period which intervened between 
the arrival of Catherine of Medicis and the accession 
of Louis XIV., under whom cookery made pro- 
digious advances, being one while employed to give 
a zest to his glories, and then again to console him 
in their decline.* The name of his celebrated 
maitre d^hotely Bechamel — a name as surely destined 
to immortality by his sauce, as that of Herschel by 
his star, or that of Baffin by his bay — affords gua- 
rantee and proof enough of the discriminating ele- 
gance with which the royal table was served ; and, 
as may be seen in the memoirs and correspondence 

» Liqueurs were invented for the the use of Louis XIV. in his old 
age, when he could scarcely endure existence without a succession of 
artificial stimulants. His appetite in the prime of life was prodigious. 
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of tiie time, Colbcfft, th^ celebrated administrator, 
and Conde, tlae great captain, were little, if at all, 
.behindhahd in' this respect with royalty. The 
closing scene of Vatel, the maitre d^ hotel of Conde, 
has been often quoted, but it forms so essential a 
.portion o£ this history, that we are under the abso- 
l\ite necessity of inserting it : — 

"I wrote you yesterday," says Madame de Sevigny, 
" that Vatel had killed himself; I here give you the affair 
in detail. The king arrived on the evening of the Thurs- 
day ; the collation was served in a room hung with jon- 
quils ; all was as could be wished. At supper there were 
some tables where the roast was wanting, on account of 
several parties which had not been expected. This affected 
Vatel. He said several times, * I am dishonoured ; this is 
a disgrace that I cannot endure.' He- said to Gourville, 
' My head is dizzy ; I have not slept for twelve nights ; 
assist me in giving orders.' Gourville assisted him as 
much as he could. The roast which had been wanting, 
not at the table of the king, but at the inferior tables, was 
constantly present to his mind. Gourville mentioned it to 
the prince ; the prince even went to the chamber of Vatel, 
and said to him, — * Vatel, all is going on well ; nothing 
could equal the supper of the king.' He replied, — * Mon- 
seigneur, your goodness overpowers me ; I know that the 
roast was wanting at two tables.' * Nothing of the sort,' 
said the prince ; * do not distress yourself, all is going on 
well.' Night came ; the fireworks failed ; they had cost 
feisrteen thousand francs. He rose at four the next morning, 
determined to attend to everything in person. He found 
everybody asleep. He meets one of the inferior purveyors, 
who brought only two packages of sea-fish: he asks^*"^ 
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that all ? ' * Yes, Sir.' The man was not aware tiiat 
Vatel had soit to all the seaports. Vafcel waits some 
time ; the other purveyors did not arrive ; his brain began 
to bmn ; he bdieved that there would be no more fish. 
He finds Gonrville ; he says to him, ' Monsieur, I shall 
never survive this disgrace.* Grourville made hght of it. 
Vatel goes up stairs to his room, places his sword against 
the door, and stabs himself to the heart ; bat it was not 
until the third blow, after giving himself two not mortal, 
that he fell dead. The fish, however, arrives horn all 
quarters ; they seek Vatel to distribute it ; they go to his 
room, they knock, they force open the door ; he is found 
bathed in his blood. They hasten to tell the prince, who 
is in despair. The duke wept : it was on Vatel that his 
journey fix)m Burgundy hinged. The prince related what 
had passed to the king, with marks of the deepest sorrow. 
It was attributed to the high sense of honour which he 
had after his own way. He was very highly commended ; 
his courage was praised and blamed at the same time. 
The king said he had delayed coming to Chantilly for five 
years, for fear of the embarrassment he should cause." 

Such are the exact terms in which Madame de 
Sevigny narrated one of the most extraordinary 
instances of self-devotion recorded in history. 
" Enfin, Manette, voila ce que c'etait que Madame 
de Sevigne et Vatel ! Ce gont ces gens-la qui ont 
honore le siecle de Louis Quatorze."* We subjoin a 
few reflections on the same subject taken from the 
Epistle dedicatory to the shade of Vatel, appropriately 

♦ Yanderdoort, who had the charge of Charles I.*s collection, hung 
himself because a miniature by Gibson was missing at the moment. 
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pirefixed to the concluding vbliune of the Almanach 
dee Cl-ourmands : — 

" Who was ever more worthy of the respect and grati- 
tude of true gourmands than the man of genius who would 
not survive the dishonour of the table of the great Cond4, 
who immolated himself with his own hands, because the 
sea-fish had not arrived some hours before it was to be 
served ? So noble a death insures you, venerable shade, 
the most glorious immortality ! You have proved that 
the fanaticism of honour can exist in the kitchen as Veil as 
in the camp, and that the spit and the saucepan have also 
their Catos and their Deciuses. 

" Your example, it is true, has not been imitated by any 
mattre d^hotel of the following century ; and in this philo- 
sophic age all have preferred living at the expense of their 
masters to the honour of dying for them. But your name 
will not be revered the less by all the friends of good 
cheer. May so noble an example ever influence the emu- 
lation of all mattres d'hdtel present and to come ! and if 
they do not imitate you in your glorious suicide, let them 
at least take care, by all means human, that sea-flsh be 
never wanting at our tables." 

The Prince de Soubise (immortalized by the sauce 
najned after him) also rejoiced in an excellent cook 
— a man of true science, with princely notions of 
expenditure. His master one day announced to 
him his intention to give a supper, and demanded 
a menu. The chef presented one with an estimate ; 
and the first article on which the prince cast his 
eyes was thia^'—fifti/ hams. "Eh! what!" said 
he ; " why, Bertrand, you must be out of your 
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sensep I are you going to feaat my whole legimeat ?" 
". Jso, Monseigneut ! only- one ham will appear upon 
the table; the rest are not the leas necessary for 
my espagnoleSy my blonds^ my gamitmrti^ my — " 
'' Bertiand, you are plmideriag me^ and thia article 
ahaU not pass." " Oh, my lord," replied the indig- 
nant artist, ^' you do not imderstand our resources : 
give the word, and these fifty hams which confound 
you, I will put them all into a glass bottle no bigger 
than my thimib." What answer could be mdde? 
The prince nodded> and the article passed. 

To turn for a m(Mnent to England — the state of 
cookery under Charles II. is sufficiently indicated 
by the names of Chiffinch and »Chaubert, to whose 
taste and skill the author of Waverley has borne 
ample testimony by his description of the dinner 
prepared for Smith, Granlesse^ and Peveril of the 
Peak, at the little Derbyshire inn : — 

* 

'* We could bring Jio chauffettes with any convenience ; 
and even Chaubert. is, nothing, unless his dishes are tasted 
in the very moment of projection. Come, uncover, and 
let us see what he has done for us. Hum! ha! ay — 
squab pigeons — wild-fowl — young chickens — venison ciit-; 
lets — and a space in the centre, wet, alas ! by a gentle tear 
from Chaubert's eye, where should have been the sovEpe 
aux ^arevisses. The zeal of that poor fellow is ill repaid 
by his paltry ten louis per month.'* — Pet»n?, vol. ii. 
p. 165. 

Decisive evidence of the palmy condition of the 
art in the seventeenth century is aflforded by ' TJae 
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Accomiplisht Cdok ' of Eobert May, the^fitst edition 
of which a{)peftred in 1665. In tile dedication 
to Lord Montague, Lord Lumlej, Lord Dormcit; 
and Sir Eeneim Digby, the author says, "In th^ 
mean space, that our English world may know iiie 
MsBoena's {sic) and patrons of this generous art, I 
have 'exposed this volume to the public, under the! 
tuitiosi of your names, at whose feet I prostrate 
these endeavours." 

He speaks rather contemptuously of the French 
cuisine, but acknowledges himself "not a little 
beholding to the Italian and Spanish treatises; 
though, without my fosterage and bringing np under 
the generosities and boimties of my noble patrons 
and masters, I could never have arrived to this ex- 
perience.^' This fosterage was certainly remarkable. 
From " a short narrative of some passages of thei 
Author's Life," modestly prefixed to the book, we 
learn that, having attained to some perfection under 
his father, one of the ablest cooks of his time, the 
old Lady Dormer sent him over to France, where he 
continued five years, in the family of a noble peer 
and first president of Paris. On his return he was 
bound apprentice to " Mr. Arthur Hollinsworth, in 
Newgate Market, one of the ablest workmen in 
London, cook to the Grocers' Hall and Star Cham- 
ber. His apprenticeship being out, the Lady Dor- 
mer sent for him to be her cook, under his father 
(who then served that honourable lady), where there 
were four cooks more ; such noble houses were then 
(about 1610) kept, the glory of that and the shame 
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of this present age. Then were those days wherein 
were practised the triumphs and trophies of cookery." 
One of these triumphs is the construction of a ship 
of confectionery, with guns charged with actual 
powder, and a castle of pies, containing live frogs 
and birds. After giving directions as to the firing 
of the guns, he proceeds : — 

" This done, to sweeten the stuik of powder, let the ladies 
take the egg-shells full of sweet waters and throw them at 
each other. All dangers being seemingly over, by this 
time you may suppose they will desire to see what is in 
the pyes ; where, lifting first the lid off one py e, out skip 
some frogs, which makes the ladies to skip and shreek ; 
next after the other pye, whence come out the birds, who, 
by a natural instinct, flying in the light will put out the 
candles ; so that, what with the flying birds and skipping 
frogs, the one above, the other beneath, will cause much 
delight and pleasure to the whole company : at length, the 
candles are lighted, and a banquet brought in, the musick 
sounds, and every one with much delight and content re- 
hearses their actions in the former passages " — i. e. whilst the 
candles were out — ** These were formerly the delights of 
the nobility before good housekeeping had left England, 
and the sword really acted that which was only counter- 
feited in such honest and laudable exercises as these." 

Under Queen Anne, again, the gouty queen of 
gourmands, who had Lister, one of the editors of the 
Apiciics, for her pet physician, and who, in fact, 
achieved the highest honour of gastronomy by 
giving her name to a pudding, cookery certainly 
did not suffer from any lack of encouragement ; but, 
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soon after the accession of the House of Brunswids:, 
a fashion was introduced, which we cannot but think 
adverse to the true and proper object of the art :■ — 

** The last branch of our fashion," says Horace Walpole, 
" into which the close observation of nature has been intro- 
duced, is our desserts. Jellies, biscuits, sugar-plums, and 
creams, have long since given way to harlequins, gondo- 
hers, Turks, Chinese, and shepherdesses of Saxon china. 
But these, unconnected, and only seeming to wander 
among groves of curled paper and silk flowers, were soon 
discovered to be too insipid and unmeaning. By degrees, 
meadows of cattle, of the same brittle materials, spread 
themselves over the table; cottages rose in sugar, and 
temples in barley-sugar ; pigmy Neptunes in cars of cockle- 
shells triumphed over oceans of looking-glass or seas of 
silver-tissue. Women of the first quality came home from 
Chenevix's,^ laden with dolls and babies, not for their chil- 
dren, but their housekeeper. At last, even these puerile 
puppet-shows are sinking into disuse, and more manly 
ways of concluding our repasts are established. Gigantic 
figures succeed to pigmies ; and it is known that a cele- 
brated confectioner (Lord Albemarle's) complained that, 
after having prepared a middle dish of gods and goddesses 
eighteen feet high, his lord would not cause the ceiling of 
his parlour to be demolished to facilitate their entree. 
* Imaginez vous, said he, * que milord rCa pas voulu faire 
dter Uplafcmdl* 

" The Intendant of Gascony," adds Walpole, ** on the 
birth of the Duke of Burgundy, amongst many other 
magnificent festivities, treated the noblesse of the province 
with a dinner and a dessert, the latter of which concluded 
with a representation, by wax figures moved by clock- 
work, of the whole labour of the dauphineaa ^sA^JcvaV^^^ 
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birtih of an heir to the monarchy.* — Lord OrfonTs Works^ 
vol. i. p. 149. 

Fortunately there were men of taste on both sides 
of the Channel, who made art minister to other pur- 
poses than vanity, and amongst these the Regent 
Duke of Orleans most signally distinguished himseK 
His petita soupers conferred a celebrity on the scene 
of them, which it still preserves, sufficiendy to 
justify the reply of the Frenchman, who, on being 
asked by a stranger in a remote part of Europe if he 
could tell him the direction of Paris, made answer, 
" Monsieur y ee chemin-lh vous conduira au Palais 
RoyaV^ There is a vague tradition that the chef of 
the Regent was pre-eminent in a dinde aux truffes. 

It was the fashion of his day for each guest to 
place a piece of gold in every dish of more than 
ordinary merit. This was an admirable method of 
calling out the genius of the artists ; for judicious 
praise is as necessary as discriminating censure to 
inspire energy and animate exertion. The Duke of 
Wellington once requested the connoisseur whom 
the author of * Tancred ' terms " the finest judge 
in Europe" to provide him a chef. Felix, whom 
the late Lord Seaford was reluctantly about to part 
with on /economical grounds, was recommended and 
received. Some months afterwards his patron was 
dining with Lord Seaford, and before the first course 
was half over he observed, " So I find you have got 
the Duke's cook to dress your dinner." "I have 
got Felix," replied Lord S., " but he is no longer 
the Duke's cook. The poor feUow come to me with 
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tears in his eyes and begged me to take him back 
again, at reduced wages or no wages at all, for he was 
determined not to remain at Apsley House. ^ Has 
the Duke been finding fault? ' said I. ^ Oh no, my 
lord ; I would stay if he had : he is the kindest and 
most liberal of masters ; but I serve him a dinner that 
would make Tide or Francatelli burst with envy, 
and he says nothing ; I serve him a dinner dressed, 
and badly dressed, by the cookmaid, and he says 
nothing. I cannot live with such a master, if he 
was a hundred timei^ a hero.' '* To facilitate criticism 
and individualize responsibility, it is the practice at 
some distinguished Kussian and German tables — at 
the Eoyal table of Hanover, in particular — to print 
in the carte — a copy of which is placed beside the 
plate of each guest — the name of the cook by whom 
each dish has been dressed, like the programme of a 
concert with the names of the performers. See the 
Appendix, No. 1. 

Louis XV., amidst his other luxuries, was not 
unmindful of that which, it has been sagaciously 
observed, harmonises with all other pleasures, and 
remains to console us for their loss. It is generally 
imderstood that tablcB volantes were invented under 
his eye : — 

/' At the petits soupers of Choisy (says the most graceful 
and 1#steful of poets) were first introduced those admirable 
pieces of mechaaism — a table apd a sideboard, which 
descended and rose again covered with viands and wines* 
And thus the most liULarioas court in Europe, af)er all its 
boasted refinements, was glad to return at last, by this 



'.^^r^A *ti isift ifctiif- -riidi j^iTw dftT\r btJHi -jne 

U^le WW a lEkembeT of oe gsahf.^nneai. Louis 
XVIIL (whfAia we menooa bltw &> covi&re tbe 
iK:0;2^:iy ^>f letuniing to toe dTimEsrr> was a gastn> 
ti^AMi of the £rst w&ter, azui h^ ine Doc d'E^ms 
tr/r hU gnuvi nuuire d^hotdr — a nian whotse foitanes 
w^<; fianlljr on a [at wiiL hk deserts. He died 
itu:fjMfAsJb\t^ at not having givai his name to a 
ftitifrk; dbh, after devoting his whole life to the 
i^uYinsATy art. When his best friends wished to 
w//Mn/l hi/n DUirtally, they had only to mentuA the 
Vmu a la Biehamd. ** Gentlemen^" he would 
ifxuhttftf ** fiay no more about it, or fancy me the 
HHihm and inventor of the disk This Fiendi Be- 
volution wsM necessary, that, in the general break 
npf [Kxnr Bechamel ^uld be decorated with this 
fi^fry> JSntre nous, he was whc^y innocent of any 
iii\<intum whatever. But such is the way of the 
worM I he goes straight to posterity, and your most 
humble servant will end by leaving no token a£ 
remombnmoe behind him/' 

M. d'lJlsoars^ fate was the haxder because he died- 
II victim to gastronomy. * It is related of Herbault, of 
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bonnet-making fame, tliat, when lie was occupied 
with the more recondite mysteries of his art, Iiis 
porter was wont to put oflf visitors with, *^ Monsieur 
n'est pas visible, il compose.*' When the Duo d'Es- 
cars and his royal master were closeted together to 
meditate a dish, the ministers were kept waiting in 
the antechamber, and the next day the following 
announcement regularly appeared in the oflScial jour- 
nals : — " M. le Due d'Escars a tra/vailU dans le ca- 
binet." Louis XVIIL had invented the truffes h la 
puree d' ortolans^ and, reluctant to disclose the secret 
to an ignoble confidant or menial, he invariably pre- 
pared the dish with his own royal hands, assisted 
by the Due. On one occasion they had jointly com- 
posed a dish of more than ordinary dimensions, and 
duly consumed the whole of it. In the middle of 
the night the Due was seized with a fit of indi- 
gestion, and his case was declared hopeless : loyal to 
the last, he ordered an attendant to wake and in- 
form the King, who might be exposed to a similar 
attack. His Majesty was roused accordingly, and 
told that his faithful servant was dying of his 
invention. " Dying ! " exclaimed Louis le Desire 
— " dying of my truffea a Ul^pur^e f I was right 
then. I always said that I had the better stomach 
of the two." 

The Eevolution bade feir at its commencement to 
brii^ back a long night of barbarism upon art ; and 
the destruction of the pre-existing races of amphi- 
tiyona and dinersrout was actually and most effici- 
ently accomplished by it. We alludft imis^. tssso^ m^ 
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the nobflitjr, with their appendiages the chevalieifi 
and abbes, but to the financiers, who employed their 
ill-got fortunes so gloriously as almost to make ga^ 
tronoipic philosophers forgetful of their origin. 
What a host of pleasing associations arise at 'tte 
bare mention of a dish a lafinancihre ! They were 
replaced, however, although slowly, by the inevi- 
table consequences of the events that proved JSitiad 
to them. The upstart chiefs of the republic, the 
plimdering marshals and parvenus nobles of ITapc^ 
leon, proved no bad substitutes in this way for the 
financiers, although they tried in vain to ape the 
gallant bearing, as well as the arms and titles, 6f 
the old feudal nobility. Amongst the most success- 
ful of this mushroom generation was Cambacer^s, 
second consul under the republic and arch-chan- 
cellor imder the empire, who never suffered the 
cares of government to distract his attention from 
" the great object of life." On one bccasioti, • for 
example, being detained in consultation with l^spOr 
leon beyond the appointed hour of dinner i-^t 'is 
said that the fate of the Due d'Enghien was the 
topic under discussion,— he was observed, when the 
hour became very life, to show* great symptoiiis'of 
impati^qe and restlessness. H^ at last wrotef'i note, 
which he called a gentlenian usher in ^^t&g'to 
cany. Napoleon, suspecting the contented '; nodded 
to an aidenie-camp to intercept thfe despfetch.1 ' As 
lie took it into his hands' ' Ctohbac^aftlir b^Mffed 
earnestly that be would not f^a a' trifling 'iidte'bn 
familiiar matters.' ' 'Napolebnp^iyted^ liiid'foiiM!;i't to 
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be a note to, the cook, containing only "the fbllow- 
^^a.wprds: " (jrardez les erUremets — les' rotis 9(M 




leave pf-^lie plenipotex^ti^es with — **Go ancJ '3ine 
;^th Cambac^res." . His table was, in fact, an *iin- 
jpgirtant ^tate-engine, as appears from tlie anecdote cJf 
tlae Gepievese trout sent to Hm by the municipality 
of Geneva, and charged 300f. in their accounts. The 
Imperial Caur des Comptes, having disallotved the 
item, was interdicted from meddling with municipal 
affaire, in future. The fame of Barrere*s suppers had 
preceded that of Cambaceres' dinners. Sir James 
Mackintosh relates, in the Diary which lie kept at 
Pari? in 1814, that in 1794 Mettemi(?h presented to 
.Trautm^upsdorf, his colleague at Brussek^ a French- 
floan, a persecuted E9yalist, probably a spy, saying, 
'f Here; is. ]^. —7 — , just arrived from Paris, who says 
,tliat' peac^ ought not to be made with Robespierre." 

, ITrautmaj^sdjorf maintained the. contrary. M. , 

,tp confirm his own opinion, said, "I supped at 

.,JP|ar^^e's fifteen days since, an4 he tol^ me that 




,,3na^pr£ .." I,t is impossible, " mjofned M. —^ — , 
l.ffj^, uivjer^tand tibe Revolution withojit having 
HSuppediSJt^Bairere's.", ... ' ' ■■ ,^'.... ,. , ".' 

,,.,oA?i scupji^.pqflipensaition, again, for the injurious 
ijinEu^nc^, q^, .th^ Revolution in its first ,?tages upon 
.,cpp]f:i(?Qr,ji(^ja rpigtj5,to. mentio^ that it cpntrib\i^te.<l^Q» 
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eBUDcipate the emitims Aom pxcjudicey and added 
krgelj to its resources. P^ce9 de retutimee, aajs 
Ladj Mqigaa <m Caieme's amlioiitv, came in with 
tbe ^i^ational Gxii^ention, — potatoes weie diesaed au 
naturd in the Beign of Tenor, — and it was undsr 
tbe Direct<Hj that tea-drinking commenced in. 
France. But both her ]ad j^p and Caieme are 
dearly in error when they say that one house alone 
(leg Frerei'Itobert) preserved the 8acred fire of the 
French kitchen through the shock. The error of 
this supposition will appear fixnn a brief sketch of 
iar the most important change effected by the revo- 
lution, — a change bearing the strongest possible 
affinity to that which the spread ci knowledge has 
effected in literature. 

The time has been when a patron was almost as 
indispensaUe to an author as a publisher: Spenser 
waiting in Southampton's ante-room was a fitvour- 
able illustration of the dass; and so long as this 
state of things lasted^ their independence of cha- 
racter, their position in society, their capacity for 
exertion, their style of thinking, were lowered, 
contracted, and cramped. Circumstances, which it 
is beside the present purpose to dwell upon, have 
widened the field of enterprise, and led literary 
men to depend almost exclusively on the public for 
patronage, to the manifest advantage of all parties. 
Precisely the same sort of change was effected in the 
state and prospects of French cookery by the Revolu- 
tion; which rapidly accelexatod, if it did not alto- 
gether originate, the establishment of what now 
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conMtut^ the * ikiofit • di^tinetive ^e»ce]lciice • :of i iBaris, 

TtA restaurants: -^ >>--^*\ ..•,[,,..,, i m .. • :.: 

■ -Boswell repres^titfl Jolmsda^as expatiating /on- tkd 
felicity df Englai^ in her- '^ Mitare^,'^. '^Tdiks'' 
Heads,'^ fec^, tod triTampliiHg overithe; Frerich foi' 
not having the taxerr^lik in any perfection*' : The' 
EngliA' of the present day, who have been stocus-*' 
t09Q»ed to consider domesticity as their national 
Tittue, and the habit of living m pttHic as. the 
grand= ohaiacteristio of the French, will read the 
parallel with astanishment ; but it was perfectly 
weU-^facinided at the time. The first restaurateur in 
Earis was Champ d^OiseaUy Utie des PoulieSy who 
commenced business in 1770. In 1789 the number 
of restaurateurs had increased to a hiuwired; in 1804 
(the date of the first appearance of the Alnumach 
de» Gtnirmands) to five or sik hundred; and it 
now considerably exceeds a thousand. Three dis- 
tinct causes are mentioned in the Almanax^h as 
having co-operated in the production and multipli- 
cation of these establi^unents. First, the rage for 
English fashions . which prevailed amongst the 
French during the ten or fifteen years immediately 
preceding the revolution, ** for the English/' said 
tijte; writer, " a»is wdll known, almost always take/ 
their meak in taverns." Secondly, ** the sudden 
immdatioh ofxmdomiciled legislators, who, finishing 
by 'giving the '^owjdrew by their example all Paris i 
tO''\^he 'eabaJtefJ^^ ' Thirdly^ the breaking up of the 
doirieetic ei^tablishtnenti^ of the rich sepular and cleri-. 
cal' nobility, VhdNse xsooks > were ihus-drivea. Ick -vSsia 
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puIRj tr STTOIT* S»c«t. H» «t tie cbkEesi and 
cesc 'It zh£: rriKsoL wis i-i^ri:!:: ^ir^ ci:' toe ci- 

^ m 




mSBmm^st, w^> bad eiaksetf ttisEBebres or the 

^.j^..tir^ crtoe rfrarch uid the ccbEifi'. 



in thoff? tkkliA tines^ ct'' icnifi;? ^se &S extent of 

s. 

tbeir opaleiiee le koowit: &ad tkas. bsceaii <^ set- 
ting izp an €»bbJuc>em J pi^inx^ sxadrdDg tkdiz 
Epicizxean isdiititioiis at an eatin^-facnsse.* Be this 
as it mar, at the oommeiiccsiau ot the nineteaith 
eentoTT d» cdh^rv eenhu. of r«i>ce iud become 
pennanentlj fixed in the r^^€na%mt%y and when the 
allied monaichs amTcd in Paris in 1S14 they weie 
nhsfAutftlf ecHnpelled to oontiact with a icstanrateur 
(y^rj) (gt the rappir of their taUe, at the modoate 
mm of 3000 fiancs a dar, exchidve of wine. 

About ihk time, however, a reactionaiy move^ 
ment took jdace. Alanyof the hest cooksweie agwi 
formed and retained in private establishments. The 
iUnstrions strangers who repaired to Pbiis after the 
peace vied with the native AmphitrycHis, royal and 
noble, in mtmificent patronage of the art ; and the 
ten or fifteen years immediately subsequent to the 
Rcttoration may be specified as the epoch during 

* It WM nf>t unusual amongst the English adventurers who had 
MirU'hfA themselves by the plaoder of Itidfft, in the golden dajns tf 
Vnul Iknfield and Lord Olive, to make a mystery of their wealth. 
''What doA«— — mean (said a country gentleman) hy bu)ring that 
fyrm, whU'h in at least five miles di^ont from his principal estate?" 
•-<• Ijo' itioons to join them at the proper reason/' replied an old 
tndiiiny >^o proved right. 
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point." ■ ' --V- :i' >l-r, -j;?/ ,;r.»f>- >iM'i.| Mill "!•/ i^'jj 

' If a new Eantlneotoi or / Whalla j Tff^x^ , p^iip^ jG^g 
cdninent cooks, thie fblWing, who T^tmedL,,qT i]sp^ 
tie 'fbu3adation9;(tf their fione dUripg ,the .firajt qiwjtf^ 
of JtUs century, would hme b^n J^d Qxiti,tl^\\^ 
oEcbeS) pedestals; or inscriptions witlxin its halloiYj^d 
]^ecincts :-^Eobert (invetitor of the sauce), R^ch^^^ 
Menlliow J • fi^iaud^ the chef of Cambacer^s ; Far,9i, 
dh^ de ia 'Bouehe > Jwap^afe ; Boucbesech^, CheyOf 
Hefc, Uoui^ Esbrafi^: Pbimeret, aaad. JPaul W^, whp 
formed tlie fimbus culinary brigade of Tallqy ra;nd,^ 
Ii6gaoqu^v<^ook to Marshal Duroc^ and the fouiad^ 
of 'Q^ restaurant whic^y under the Empire, be^^anc^ 
cekfbrated for its parties jmen ; Jorubett^ many years 
eook to M. Lafitte, and afterwaa?dB tp. Prince JEstar- 
hlaayi Baleine and Borel,'of th^e Renowned lB^^cA?/ ; 
Tailleur ; the brothers Very ; Eobia, afteirwarda ,in 
liie service of the late Lord Stair; Beauvilliers, Ca- 
ikfme, &c; &e. Of these, the thiree fijpat have been 
ingeniously characteriBed as the Eaphael^ Miphaol 
Angelb, and Rubens of cookery 5 «nd BeauvillierB w$p 
placed by acclamation at the be&d of the clas^cftl 
fi6ho<)l,'so called by way of contradifltinotion to- the 
^tnahtitt scjhodl, of which the femous Garime iwe^ 
vtoi b^ o6nsidered as the chiet^ Here again th!e,p}ri- 
•Ippophic observer will not fail to mark a close analogy 

'between cookery and literature.* 

"■ ■ •'......:,.„., . ... 

.:. * Bagald Stewart was struck by tbe analogy between coo^exyt 
po^jcy, and tiie fiof iarts, as appears &oim tb^ following passage ;-r- 

'** Agreeably to thi»iView of, ^he , sul^'ect, ^eet may be ^aidi to be 
intrinsically pleasing, and bitter lo be reiatin^% ^lea&isk%\ ''sa^V^^V^^^ 
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BcMirilfieiF wu a icmarkaUe uttB in muxj WKTSy 
and we aro ibitaiiaielv eiKibled to lunai^ a lew 
materials lor his iuture biogiapher. He commenced 
the practice of hi« piolesion about 1782, in tke 
Rne Richelieu, Xix 2»>, which we ieo(»d fiwr the 
instruction oi thoae who love lo trace the historio 
sites of a metropolis. His reputation grew dowly, 
and did not arrive at its lull height until the begin- 
ning of the present centuir, but it was never known 
to retroOTade, and in 1814 and 1815 he fiiiriy 
rivalled Veiy in the iavour of *^ tw^ amiis Us 
ennemU" He made himself personally acquainted 
with all the marshals and generals of taste, without 
regard to countiy, and spoke as much of the language 
of each as was necessary for his own peculiar sort of 
interoourse. His memory, also, is reported to have 
been such, that, after a lapse of twenty years, he 
could remember and address by name persons who 
had dined two or three times at his house ; and his 
mode of profiting by his knowledge was no less 
peculiar than his aptness in acquiring and retaining 
it. Divining, as it were by instinct, when a party 
of distinction were present, he was wont to approach^ 
their table with every tckcfn. of the profoundest sub- 
mission to dieir will and l^e warmest interest in 
their gratification. He would point out one dish to 
bo avoided, another to be had without delay; he^ 
would himsdf order a third, of which no one had^ 

nn, in mstiy casen, equally essential to those effects, trhi<^, m'ffm. 
art of cooker y, coiTe«pond to ibiit G9mposiU\ heckytt^ ^vihich it is the . 
object of the painter and of the poet to cTQ9X6\"—Jt*hUo8opkiQal 

£Ua^, .;■'.■■ ■:■.. .. 
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thojuighi, or send fbr wine iiom a ceikr <jf whkk lie 
alone had the key ; in a word, be a^umed so amiable 
^nd engaging a tone, that all these extra articles 
had the air of being so man v benefactioiid &om 
hinisel£ But he Tanished aher having supported 
this. Amj^tzyon-like character for a few minutes, 
and the arrival of the bill gave ample evidence of 
the party^s having dined at a re^aurant. "Beau- 
viUiers," says the author of the Phymlogie du Gam, 
" made, unmade, and r^nade his fortune several 
times, nor is it exactly known in which of these 
phases he was surprised by death; but he had so 
many means of getting rid of his money, that no 
great prize could have devolved upon his heirs." 
Shortly before his exit he discharged the debt 
which, according to Lord Bacon, every man owes to 
his profession (though we should not be sorry if it 
were less fiequently paid), by the publication of his 
Art du Cimmier, in two volumes octavo. He died 
a few months before Napoleon. 

Careme, like his great rival, is an author, and an 
intrepid one, for in the preface to his Maitre d'ffotel 
Franqais he says, " I have proved incontestably 
that all the books, down to the present time, on our 
cuisine are fuU of errors;" and he then proceeds 
to give evidence of his own superior breeding, with 
his natural and acquired qualifications for the art. 
We have to thank himself and Lady Morgan, who 
prides herself on a personal acquaintance with him, 
for most of the leading particidars of his life. 

Careme is a lineal descendant of that celebrated 
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c^/.of Leo Xv.^hp received the n^im? of f7^a% ,<^ 
QflrMae (Jack of^ ie?*f)„ for a.Boup-^^Jugre whj^t^ 
l;ije^ inyeiated foir the Pope. It is remarkable tbi4; 
the first decisive proof of gei^us given by fmr 
Parexae himself was a sauce for fa^t-dinners. } iHe 
began his studies by attejiding a regular coigrse of 
roasting under some of the leading roasters of tl;i9 
day ; although it is a favourite belief amongst g^- 
tronomers that poets and roasters belong to one a^d 
the same category ; — on se fait eumnier, mah on 
^ n^ rotmeurr—po^ta nascitur, wm fit^ , He nexit 
placed himself under M. Eichaut, ^^fameiuv mucUr 
de la maison de Conde,*' as Careme terms him, to 
learn the mystery of sauces ; then imder M. Asne, 
with a peculiar view to the belles parties desfroids; 
and took his finishing degree imder Robert VAiv4i 
a professor of ViUgaafiee modeme. 

The competition for the services of an artist thus 
accomplished was of course, unparalleled* Half the 
sovereigns of Europe were suitors to him. He was 
induced, by perseyering solicitations and the promise 
of a salary of lOOOL, to become ehef to George lY*, 
then Eegent,.but feft him at the end of a few 
months. We have heard.that, whilst he condescended 
to Stay at Carlton Hoi^s^ immeose prices ^v^re g;iven 
by aldermen for hig secoxidhand j?aif rf?, after ;they .had 
made ikeij; i^ppearanqe: at , the . Eegpnt'p ^)il^^ ^)>^ 
Emperors of Russia and Austria made new advances 
'to hife bti this <:)cdasion=^btrt in Vtdh ;^-MW«in'^ a/we 
fsays he), toute Francaise, ne peut vivre qu^en 
France ;-rmx!a, he end^ by ao(;i^ptpg aA ,e^ge- 
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^ei!rt tktil Battel RdtycMia of Pkns/wlib] ii'cbA^ 
tei'^WitR the EngU^h btanctte^^of th^ ^e dMi^- 
gtfehed 'fimay, "^iioWy [totiinir the' chtoi6terisi3c 

'*^*Haviiig spoken of Beativilliers and GarWie iii 
tehfejfe of two riyal schools of art, We may natiittJl^ 
'CTA)Ugh' be' expected to distinguish them; yet'hb# 
^fewerfo fix by words such a Cynthia of the minute 
liS'the evanescent delicacy^ the Tight, aiiy, Volatile 
4toiii^ of a dish? — nequeo narrar^^ et sentio ttrntufri. 
^Bui if dompelled to draw distinctions betweeii these 
TtliW niaiters, we should say, that Beauvillier^ was 
more teinarkable for judgment, and Caifeme for iii- 
^ttetioii, — that Beauvilliers exhausted the old world 
"dtyti, and Carfeme discovered a new oiie, — ^^tliat 
Bfe/uvilUers rigidly adhered to the uiuties, aiid 
Careme snatched a gracfe beyond thetn, — ^that there 
mjas more Uplomh in the touch of Beiauvilliers, more 
xjttrio^ ' felicity in Careme's, — that Beauvilliers was 
"^afin an entrSe, and Carfeme sublime in an 
i^tfemty^—thsLt we would bet Beauvilliers against 
tlief world for a rSt, but should wish Careme to pre- 
'j[)ite' the sauce were we tmdef Ae n^e^ity of eating 
"ii^ 'ail (elephant or OUT gratidfath^r:* ' 
"As exaniple is always better than precept, we 
OTt)j6iti Lady Moi:gan's animated sketch of adimi^Jr 
'1^ Carfettie' at the Baron Eothsehild's^ villa ;^^ ■ ■■ ' 



. ♦ 'Lorsque cette sauce est bie^^' iiraitee, ejle.ferait manger ^a 
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•^motiGii. W* proceeded to the dinmff-PDom^ not 
as in Kngl;mii cy the prnoed crias of the red4)ook, bet 
by the law of she coartes*' of imtkms^ whose onlv dis- 
dfOctioBS 2ie node in fcevoor of die sreatest straos^iffs. 
The ercBdi^wK estreoKlT saitry. and. in spteof Veoetuui 
bliiMk and open TeEmdos^ the sparHaaits throogh wfakji 
we pftsed wexe exceedzngij ckee. A dinner in the lai g pal 
of tbem threatened nsich inconvenience trom ^ heat; 
but on this score tboe was no gromki lor apprdhsision. 
The dining-room stood apart 6om the hoose, in the midst 
of orange-trees: it was an elegant oblong pavilion ot 
Grecian marine, refreshed by Ibcmtams that ^lot in air 
throc^ scintillating streams, and the table, covered with 
the beantiiiil and pBctoresqiie dessert, emitted no odoor 
that was not in perfect conformity with the freshness of 
the scene and fovonr of die season. No bormsiicd gold 
reflected the ^arii^ sonset, no brilliant silver dazded the 
eyes ; porcdain, beyond the price of all predoos metals 
by its beauty and its firagiiity, every plate a pictme, con- 
sorted with the genial character of somptoons simplicity 
which reigned over ike whole, and showed how well the 
masters of the feast had ccMisnlted die genios of the place 
in all. 

** To do justice to the science and research of a dinner 
no serred would require a knowledge of the art equal to 
that which produced it; its character,- however, was, that 
it was in season, — ^that it was up to its tune, — ^that it was . 
in the spirit of the age, — that there was no perruque in its 
composition, no trace of the wisdom of oar ancestors in a 
single dish, — ho high-spiced sauces, no dark-brown gravies, 
no flavour of cayenne and allspice, no tincture of catsup 
and walriut pickle, no visible agency of those vulgar ele- 
ment of iooklng of the good old times, fire and water. 
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Distillations of the most delicate viand«, extracted in silver 
dews, with chemical precision — ! 

* On tepid clouds of rising steam '-^ 

formed the/o«d all. Every mkat preskntbd its owvT 

NATURAL AROMA — EVERY VEGETABLE ITS OWN SHADE 01* 

verdure; the jnayonnaise was fried in ice (Hke Ninon's 
description of Sevigne's heart),* and the tempered chill of 
Ih^phmbiere (which held the place of the eternal ybr!c?t« 
and soufflets of om* English tables) anticipated the stronger 
shpck, and broke it, of the exquisite avdlancJie, which j 
with the hue and odour of fresh-gathered nectarines, satis- 
fied every sense and dissipated every coarser flavour. 

"With less genius than went to the composition of this 
dinner, men have written epic poems ; and if crowns were 
distributed to cooks, as to actors, the wreaths of Pasta or 
Sontag (divine as they are) were never more fairly won 
than the laurel which should have graced the brow of 
Car^me for this specimen of the intellectual perfection of 
aj^ art, the standai*d and gauge of modem civihzation. 
Cruelty, . violence, and barbarism were the characteristics 
of the men who fed upon the tough fibres of half-dressed 
oxen ; him^anity, knowledge, and refinement belong to the 
living generation, whose tastes and temperance are regu- 
lated by the science of such philosophers as Car^me, and 
such Amphitiyons as his employers I" — France in 1829-80, 
vplriii. p. 414* 

-'We have been at considerable pains to learn the 
hfetOTy, m well as to ascertain the precise merits, of 
the principal Eestaurants of Paris at the present 
tiihe; but what we may have to say regarding them 
is always subject to one preliminary reinark. In the 
preface to his Agricultural Chemistry, Sir Humphry 

♦ Ninon's comptoison was to " une citrmille frite d l<k WAv^e!* 
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Drtj desoribed soienoe as ^extending with suob 
impidity, that, even while he wis preparing his juanu- 
seiipt for the press, some alteiationsbecame neoessaiy." 
Now, not onlj does cookery adTance and vary upon 
the same principle, but its professors are subject to 
changes &om which the professors of other sciences 
are happily exempt. The &me of a restaurateur ^ 
always, in some sort, dependent upon fashioBy^-^^ibar A 
plat's prosperity lies in the mouth of him who eati 
it ; and the merit of a restaurateur is always in eom^ 
sort depeiMlent upon his fame. Confidence givet 
firmness, and a quick eye and steady hand are no less 
necessary to seize the exact moment of projection am} 
infuse the last soupgon of piquancy, than to made the 
changing fortunes of a battle, or to execute a criticiil 
winning hazard at the billiard-table. Besides, jfew 
will be public-spirited enough to keep a choioe<^ 
rare things in readiness, imless the demand be bodbi 
constant and discriminating. We must, therefore, 
be held blameless in case of any disappointment re- 
sulting from changes subsequently to the commence- 
ment of 1852. 

We must also pause to conunemorate one defunct 
establishment, the far-famed Mocker de CancaU^ 
which has been broken up since the Bevolution of 
1848. It first grew into reputation by its oysters, 
which, about the year 1804, M. Baleine, its founder, 
contrived the means of bringing to Paris firesh and in 
the best possible order at all seasons alike ; thus giv- 
ing a direct practical refutation of the prejudice, that 
oysters are good in those monibs only which include 



■ -.■■■ -~g~— g«M— — — ^.^— p-jgy 

at ieiagt^5'<takiiig'<^u!!«ge'tdigi8neff9iuB^^ 
ber' ^Ikspiied W and ' sttiiiied >llie' xomkeiite' ¥nbicb// fi>t 
tiiol'e''tfifiai fertf yeics^j tfas iZo^Aer- jSD|07fd><wi&atfft 
(ibrpute. 75f<>nn ajiM'ftotiDn iof.;lus..€^ 
i^i^ih 10 neceesiry to beatin mmd the 8liftte.;of ^ 
Flteqkchfn)ads,'4iid'<iie difficulties oftranapcart^iii 180.4i» 
Siff Mttefls of tepalvticm dates horn Navfimber 28tl^ 
M09^ wh^n he served » dimier of tweaty-fom: coveis 
fai^a;^tyle'i«^ndbL tnadeii the sole itopio of oonversft- 
iMi' to gast^Kmomie Paria for a monih. The bill !cf 
JktfBf'^n^moBt appetising document^ preserved m the 
^tAUaatiadi,' eidiibits the: hanacnioiis and ridb 

Itfik prhsm^ pih&^^ four platB • de »f^y .and weight 
Entremets. Indted; iO' dine; imperfeotion ait the 
ftocher, a dinner ■ef.'tebsi^eoYeBSidioiJd hare been 
ofd^red n TVtedc or ^n days- befereha&d».«t xipt less 
thttii' fottjjT £ra(Qcs jitr-head, ' exdnsLTe ef wine.; nor was 
this price deemed eizoesspe^.&i three oihui louis 
a-head had been ordinarily given at Tailleur'6.t ; . 
' ' if lUiable to aiake« fnvtyy or oompeUtd to impr^inae 
ar^dinner, odnnoidseifts w^ere/ixirthe habit gf asking the 
jfanfon-ito 'SJpdcHy the<ltixiiries.io£.'the da^j^ aiid.it 
WB0 ajniiaing to.'witnesa the^ quiet setf-popsesed a^a&- 
net^^A^'Mi^amimi iktelli^tit^Air, with ^hiohsb^ 

■U !•>!;; /(>^r: P-Tj 'I ..; jn;vfxr'0 '; ^ -/;.;•,: ,,'; ],;-.': sw. 
* Apicius is sm) to have supplied Trajan with £ceis1i oysters 'a£ all 

:. f ' Cami«Mffiri» wM'^rlii«Qt ^; ^bbW- TaiUaoi^fr thxsee. ksm a-he^d 
dkmtrs, given hj M. des Androuins, iuid exclaimed Hn' a ifanspoit of 
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dictated his instructions, invariably concluding with 
the same phrase, uttered in an exulting self-gratula- 
tory tone — Bien^ Monsieur , voiis avez-ld un excdlent 
diner ! Never^ too, shall we forget the dignity with 
which he once corrected a blunder made in a menu 
by a tyro of the party, who had interpolated a 
salmi between the bisque and the turbot d la 
creme et au gratin* ^' Memeurs,^^ said he, as he 
brought in the turbot according to the pre-ordained 
order of things, " U poisson e^ naturellement le 
rdevd du potage^ The whole establishment was 
instinct with the same zeal. A report had got about 
in the autumn of 1834 that the celebrated chef was 
dead, and a scientific fiiend of ours took the liberty 
to mention it to the garqofriy avowing at the same 
time his own total incredulity. He left the room 
without a word, but within five minutes he hurriedly 
threw open the door, exclaiming, ^^ MessieurSy U 
vient se montrer ;" and sure enough the great artist 
in his own proper person presented himself, and our 
distinguished ally enjoyed the honour of a brief but 
pregnant conversation with a man whose works were 
more firequently in the mouths of his most enlightened 
contemporaries than those of any other great artist 
that could have been named. 

It is an odd coincidence that this zeal was most 
remarkable in the staff of another establishment which 
has also been discontinued, namely, Grignon's. On 
one occasion — to give an illustration of the head 
ff argon* 8 taste — he was apologising to the writer for the 
length of time a particular dish would take in dress- 
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ing. ^^M(m M(nmmr ne s'ennuiera pointy**— he 
added, presenting his neatly-boimd octavo volume of 
a carte — " voild une lecture tr^-agr^able ! " On 
another occasion — to give an illustration of his good 
faith — a friend of ours resolved on finishing with the 
very best wine that could be had, and the Clos de 
Vougeot was fixed on. The gargon took the order, 
but hesitated, and, after moving a few paces as if to 
execute it, stood still. It was evident that conflict- 
ing emotions were struggling for mastery in his soul, 
but the struggle terminated in our friend's favour, 
for he suddenly stole back to the table, and with the 
most unqualified admission of the excellence of the 
Clo8 de Vougeot^ which was generally in request — 
still, if he might ventiu:e to hint a preference, he 
would recommend a trial of the Richebourg instefui. 
Now, Eichebourg is by no means in the fiiist class of 
wines, and the wine in question was only five francs 
a bottle, whilst the Clo9 de Vougeot was twelve ; but 
our correspondent foimd every reason to rejoice in 
the discovery. 

Eemember, we do not vouch for the existence of 
this identical Eichebourg at any long subsequent 
period; for vintages are imfortunately not renew- 
able like hogsheads — and in Paris, where even some 
of the best restaurateurs pay comparatively little 
attention to their cellars, a first-rate wine of any sort 
may be described in the terms applied to a virtuous 
despot by the late Emperor Alexander ; who, when 
Madame de Stael was expatiating to him on the hap- 
piness of his subjects in the possession of such a czar^ 
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is sssci t: Lfave txcliisied paxfaedcallj, — ^**Ala8, 
^Li/Lrii! I son DOT?.:Rg lui a ^PPJ accident." 
When one of ihese happj accSdents (the wine or 
iij: *:zrip(^jrj expiivs, i: is very %'liic*m that the TBcanI 
pkc'/r c&n be adequately Fjpplied. It is theiefare just 
as well Vj procrastinate the catasnoj^e^bj maVing no 
imprudent diiclo^ures which mar accelerate it ; and 
in the present instance our informant dM not make 
up his mind to impart the secret until &irly con- 
viuced that there was little prospect of his profiting 
by it again — pretty much as Jonathan Wild was once 
induced to be guilty of a good action, after fully 
eatisfylng himself, upon the maturest deliberation, 
that he could gain nothing by refraining &om it. 

To return to the Socher— it was particularly 
famous for frogs and robin-redbreast& Frogs arc ex- 
c^rllcnt in fricassee or fried with crisped paisley. But 
thf-y muak be bred and fed with a view to the table, 
or they may turn out no better than the snails on 
which Dr. Ferguson the historian, and Dr. Black the 
chemist, attempted to regale, in imitation of the 
ancients. These learned Scotch Professors caused a 
quantity of common snails to be collected in the fields 
and made into a kind of soup. They took their seats 
opposite to each other, and set to work in perfect 
grxxi faith. A mouthful or two satisfied both that 
the experiment was a failure ; but each was ashamed 
U) give in first. At last Black, stealing a look at his 
friend, ventured to say, " Dinna ye think they 're a 
leetlc green?" "D — d green 1" emphatically re- 
sponded Ferguson ; " tak' 'em awa, tak' 'em awa 1 " 
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The robin-redbreast is remarkable for a delicate' 
bitter flavour ; but as our ingenuous reconunendation 
of him as an eatable commodity has been occasionally 
regarded as symptomatic of a latent tendency to 
cannibalism, it may be as well to state that the 
popular notion of his amiability, which rests upon 
the somewhat apocryphal story of the Children in 
the Wood, is altogether a mistake. Ornithologists 
are agreed that he is one of the most quarrelsome of 
birds ; and his loneliness is, in fact, the natural result 
of his pugnacity. At all events, the following argu- 
ment does not admit of a logical reply : — 

** Le rouge-gorge," says the Almanach, ** est la triste 
preuve de cette verity — que le gourmand est par essence un 
eti*e inhumain et cruel ! car il n'a aucune pititJ de ce char- 
mant petit oiseau de passage, que sa gentillesse et sa fami- 
liarite confiante devraient mettre a Tabri de nos atteintes. 
Mais s^ilfaUmt avoir compassion de tout le monde, on m 
mangerait personne ; et commiseration k part, il faut con- 
venir que le rouge-gorge, qui tient un rang distingu^ dans 
la classe des becs-figues, est un roti tres succulent. On en 
fait a Metz et dans la Lorraine et I'Alsace, un assez grand 
commerce. Get aimable oiseau se mange a la broche et en 
salmi." 

The following letter from one of the most eminent 
of living connoisseurs contains an accurate classifi- 
cation and description of the principal Restaurants 
now existing in Paris ; and we do not know that we 
can do better than print it as it stands : — 

"Paris, May 1, 1852. 
** I must confess with regret that the culinary art has 
sadly fallen off in Paris ; and I do not very cleaclY sea Vssjp^ 
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it l-i V'j rttf/iW'j^ as tln-re are at present do great estaUisb- 
nvir.t? wh^yr*: the school can be kept np. 

" You must Lave remarked, when yea were here, that at 
all the tirst-^iass restaurants vou had Dearlr the same din- 
ner ; they may, however, be divided inlo three categories. 
Ucdouhte^lly the best for a great dinner and good wine are 
the P'reres Proven^aux, Palais Royal ; Philippe, Roe Mont 
Orgueil; and the Cafe de Paris: the latter is not always to be 
counted u[x^n, but is excellent when they give you a scigni 
dinner. In the second class are Very (Palais Royal) : Velbor: 
Cafe Anglais ; and Champeaox (Place de la Bourse), where 
you can liave a most conscientious dinner, good without 
preteasion; the situation is central, in a beantifbl gar- 
derj, and you must ask for a UfsUk a la Chateaubriand, 
At the head of the third class we must place Bouvallet, on 
the Boulevart du Temple, near all the little theatres; 
Defieux, chiefly remarkable for corporation and assembly 
dinners ; Durand, Place de la Madeleine ; Ledoyen, in the 
Chamjjs Elys^, where is also Guillemin, formerly cook to 
the Due de Vincennes. The two best places for suppers 
are the Maison d'Or and the Caf<$ Anglais; and for break- 
fasts, Tortoni's, and the Cafe d*Orsay on the Qoai d'Orsay. 
In the vicinity of Paris the best restaurant is the Pavilion 
Henri Qnatre, at St. Germains, kept by the old cook of 
the Duchosse de Berri. At none of these places could you 
find dinners now such as were produced by Ude ; by Soyer, 
formerly with Lord Chesterfield; by Rotival, with Lord 
Wilton ; or by Perron, with Lord Londonderry. 

** I must not forget to mention the two great contractors 
for dinners and suppers : these are Chevet, of the Palais 
Royal, and Potel, of the Boulevart des Italiens. The best 
possible materials may be procured at these establishments, 
but the dinners of Chevet and Potel are expensive and 
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vulgar — a sort of tripotage of truffles, cocks'-combs, craw- 
fish mounted on the back of a fillet of beef, and not a 
single entrSe which a connoisseur can eat ; the roast game 
always tourmevdes and cold, for their feathers are stuck on 
again before they are served up. 

" You ai'e now au fait of the pretended French gastro- 
nomy. It has emigrated to England, and has no wish to 
return. We do not absolutely die of hunger here, and that 
is all that can be said." 

THs letter, complete so iar as it goes, suggests a 
few reflections, and admits of a few additions. The 
transitory nature of gastronomic glory needs no 
further illustration when we find V4ry degraded to 
the second class. The two brothers of that name 
once stood at the very head of the first. Allusion has 
already been made to a decisive indication of their 
greatness in 1814, when they were commissioned by 
the Allied Sovereigns to purvey for them during their 
stay; and so long as their establishment on the 
Tuileries was left standing, the name of Very re- 
tained its talismanic powers of attraction, the delight 
and pride of gastronomy— 

'* Whilst stands the Colisemn, Rome shall stand ; 
And whilst Rome stands, the world — " 

but when the house in question was removed to 
make way for the public buildings which now rest 
upon its site, the presiding genius of the family 
deserted it — ex illo retro fluere et mblapsa referrL 
Dea^, too, intervened, and carried ofi* the most dis- 
tinguished of the brothers. A magnificent monu- 
ment was erected to his memory in Pere la CJiamy 
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with an inficription concludiiig ihuBi — TouU^ame 
fut cansacrie aux arts utiles. 

The estabLLshment of M. Philippe is dose to 
what was once the Mocker de CanedUj but Cm 
the opposite side of the Eve Mont OrffueU^ and 
(making due allowance for the geneial dedine of 
Parisian cookciy) it fills pretty nearly the same 
rektive place in the estimation of the connoiseeur. 
His prices are not extravagant; and a party of 
six or seven may have an excellent dinner for 
twenty fiancs a^head, exclusive of wine. This was 
the price of a dinner which made some noise in 
the spring of 1850. The party consisted of Lord 
Brougham, M. Alexandre Dumas, Count D'Qrsay, 
Lord Dufferin, the Hon. W. Stuart (attached to the 
embassy), Mr. John Dundas, of Carron, and the writ^ 
of these pages. It was ordered by the writer after 
an anxious consultation with Count D'Qrsay ; and 
it was delightful to see the enlightened enthusiasm 
by which M. Philippe, his chefy and his waiters^ 
were, one and all, animated on the occasion. The 
most successful dishes were the bisque, the fritures 
ItalienneSy and the gigot a la Bretonne, Out of com- 
pliment to the world-wide fame of Lord Brougham 
and M. Alexandre Dumas, M. Philippe produced 
some Clos de Vougeot, which (like his namesake in 
* High Life Below Stairs ') he vowed should never go 
down the throat of a man whom he did not esteem and 
admire ; and it was voted first-rate by acclamatipn. 

Amongst the dishes most in fashion at Philippe's 
may be specified, in addition to the three named 
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above, the ^ag& h la Broffotioipy atK| quaob dSsos^s 
etencaisse, •' ' • •••.•>>• -^v 

' An elaborate dinned? fbr a krge party at the 
Troie Frhres is certainly inferior to a corref?pondiaJg 
fciMiquet at PHliprpe's ; but, on the other hand, an 
improvised dinner in the common room for two or 
three is, on an average, the best thing of the sort 
in Paris, if it is ordered by a qualified habitad. 
Amongst the fiivourite dishes at the Troia Frhrea are 
the hiique^ the potage a la purie de marram^ the 
cdtelettes h la Provengale, the omelette souffl4e h la 
vanille, and the croute avx anarias. The wines at 
this establishment are much esteemed, particularly 
the Pichon (a light dinner-wine), the Ghrand La- 
fitte of 1834 and 1841, the Fleur de SiOery, the 
Vieux Pommard, and the Romance GelS. 

The CafS de Paris has declined in general repu- 
tation of late years, but it still retains some of its 
pristine merits and advantages. The rooms are lofty ; 
there is no lack of fresh air, the look-out on the 
Botdevards is gay and enlivening, and the fish is 
generally good. The filets de sole h VOrly is a 
plat which may be had in perfection, at the Caf4; 
and it may be taken for granted that M. Veron 
trould not dine there every day, the centre of an 
admiring circle, unless a great many other good 
things were to be had. The Maison Dor^e is fa- 
B(K)us for its cronte au pot. The Pavilion Senri 
Quatre, at St. Germains, favourably mentioned by 
our correspondent, will justify his praise ; its fried 
gudgeons are superior to those of the York House at 
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Bath, and the fiiet de boeuf a la Bemaise is not to be 
had anywhere else. The choicest champagne there 
is called vin du Priddmty being, we presume, the 
precise description of wine which the President 
caused to be served out to the troops at Satory, and 
it probably harmonizes admirably with sausages. 

Hardy and Riche have been condemned to a 
critical kind of notoriety by a pun — * Pour diner 
chez Hardy, il faut etre riche ; et pour diner chez 
Eiche, il faut etre hardi.' Hardy has been immor- 
talized by Moore in the Fudge Family : — 

" I strut to the old cafe Hardy, which yet 
Beats the field at a dejeuner a la fourchette : 
Then, Dick, what a breakfast ! oh, not like your ghost 
Of a breakfast in England, your curs'd tea and toast ; 
But a sideboard, you dog, where one's eye roves about, 
Like a Turk's in the harem, and thence singles out 
One's pate of larks, just to tune up the throat ; 
One's small limbs of chicken, done en papUlote ; 
One's erudite cutlets, dress'd always, but plain — 
Or one's kidneys — imagine, Dick — done with champagne ; 
Then some glasses of Beaune, to dilute — or mayhap 
Chambertin, which you know *s the pet tipple of Nap.* 
Your cofiee comes next, by prescription ; and then, Dic^, 's 
The coffee's ne'er failing, and — glorious appendix — 
A neat glass oi parf ait-amour ^ which one sips 
Just as if bottled velvet tipp'd over one's lips," 

Tortoni, however, the Gunter of Paris, is still the 
favourite for a dejeuner ; and parfait-amour is ob- 
solete. Claret for boys, port for men, and brandy 
for heroes, was the decision of Johnson, and there 
can be no doubt that old Cognac is your true chaase 
for the heroes of gastronomy. If tempted to indulge 

* In justice to Napoleon, it ought to be remembered that Cham' 
bertin was not his " pet tipple " on serious occasions. In his carris^e, 
taken at Waterloo, were found two bottles nearly empty — the one of 
Malaga, and the other of Bvm, 
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in a liqueur or chasse-cafh, they generally confine 
themselves to curagoa. Even with ladies, parf ait- 
amour , notwithstanding the attraction of its name, 
is no longer in repute ; they have adopted Maras- 
chino in its place, and sip it with such evident 
symptoms of enjoyment, that once upon a time, 
when a certain ' eminent diplomatist was asked by 
his voisine, at a petit-souper, for a female toast, to 
parallel with the masculine one of Women and 
Wine, his Excellency gave Men and Maraschino, 
which elicited very general applause. 

Colonel Damer was one day dining at Beauvilliers', 
in 1814, just after the first Eestoration, when a 
Eussian officer, having finished his dinner, inquired 
what liqueur was most in vc^e. The waiter re- 
plied " La liqtieur a la mode. Monsieur ? — mais 
cest h petit lait dUSenri Quatre" Here the waiter 
had the best of it. But the writer was once dining 
at the Hocher de Cancale, soon after the suppres- 
sion of the last Polish insurrection, in company with 
a Eussian officer, when the waiter having thought 
proper to give vent to his enthusiasm for the Polish 
cause rather too audibly, was suddenly ordered by 
our Eussian frielid to bring us un jeune Polonais 
bien jrappi. 

The following advice may still be implicitly de- 
pended upon : — 

" If some who *re Lotharios in feeding, should wish, 
Jast to flirt with a luncheon (a devilish bad trick, 
As it takes off the bloom of one's appetite, Dick) — 
To the Passage des — what d*ye call't ? — des Panoramas, 
We quicken our pace, and there heartily cram as 
Seducing young pdt^s, as ever could cozen 
One out of one s appetite, do^wTi\s^ VJaa ^QiKo^r 
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The place indicated is Mcidame Felixes, the de- 
mand for whose patds was once said to vary between 
twelve and fifteen thousand a day. 

We have spoken of the important effects produced 
by the breaking out of the Eevolution. We now 
proceed to mention the no less important effects 
produced by the conclusion of it — or rather of one of 
its great stages — which are most dramatically indi- 
cated by the author of the Physiologie. 

" By the treaty of November, 1815," says M. Brillat- 
Savarin, " France was bound to pay the sum of 50,000,000 
francs within three years, besides claims for compensation 
and requisitions of various sorts, amounting to nearly as 
much more. The apprehension became general that a 
national bankruptcy must ensue ; the more particularly as 
all was to be paid in specie. * Alas !* said the good people 
of France, as they saw the fatal tumbrel go by on its way 
to be filled in the Rue Vivienne, * Alas I our money is 
emigrating; next year we shall go down on our knees 
before a five-franc piece ; we are about to fall into the con- 
dition of a ruined man ; speculations of all sorts will foil ; 
there will be no such thing as borrowing ; it will be weak- 
ness, exhaustion, civil death.' The event proved the ap- 
prehension to be folse ; and to the great astonishment of 
all engaged in finance-matters, the payments were made 
with facility, credit rose, loans were eagerly caught at, and 
during the whole time this superpurgation lasted, the 
balance of exchange was in favour of France; which proves 
that more money came into than went out of it. What 
is the power that came to our assistance? Who is the 
divinity that effected this miracle? — Gourfnandise. When 
the Britons, Germans, Cimmerians, and Scythians broke 
into France, they brought with them a rate voracity and 
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stomachs of no ordinary calibre. They did not long remain 
satisfied with the official cheer which a forced hospitality 
supplied to them; they aspired to more refined enjoy- 
ments ; and in a short time the queen city was little more 
than an immense refectory. 

** The effect lasts still ; foreigner flock from every 
quarter of Europe, to renew during peace the pleasing 
habits they contracted during the war ; they must come to 
Paris ; when there, they rmist eat and drink without regard 
to price ; and if our funds obtain a preference, it is owing 
less to the higher interest they pay, than to the instinctive 
confidence it is impossible to help reposing in a people 
amongst whom gourmands are so happy ! " — vol. i. 
p. 239. 

To give an individual illustration of the principle 
— when the Eussian army of invasion passed through 
Champagne, they took away six hundred thousand 
bottles from the cellars of M. Moet of Epemay ; but 
he considered himself a gainer by the loss, his orders 
from the North having more than doubled since then, 
although most of the champagne drunk in Kussia is 
made in the Crimaea. M. Moet's cellars, be it said 
in passing, are peculiarly deserving of attention, 
and he is (or was) always happy to do the honours 
to travellers. We ourselves visited them in 1835, 
and were presented, at parting, with a bottle of the 
choicest wine — a custom, we understand, invariably 
observed in this munificent establishment. 

Be the cause what it may, the taste for French 
cookery is now universally diffused ; nor is it confined 
to the Old World, for amongst the other special 
missions intrusted to M. Aimand de BretJOLCsal Vs^ 
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Bolivar was that of bringing over the best cook he 
oould get. Those who ma j be intrusted with simi- 
lar missions would do well to consult Mercier's 
Tableau de Paris, where cooks are classified hy 
provinces. " The best," he says, " are ficom Pi- 
card j ; those firom Orleans come next ; then Flan- 
ders, Burgundy, Comtois, Lorraine; the Parisian 
last but*one, and the Korman last of alL" But it is 
riot enough to choose your cook ; it is your boimden 
duty, and (what is more) your interest, sedulously 
and imceasingly to watch over his health. The 
orthodox doctrine on this point has been fiilly deve- 
loped in an elaborate essay, entitled De la SantS des 
CuisinierSf from the pen of no less a person than Gri- 
maud de la Eeyniere, the editor of the Almanach — 

" L'index d'un bon cuisinier doit cheminer sans cesse des 
casseroles a sa langue, et ce n'est qu'en degostant ainsi a 
chaque minute ses ragodts qu'il peat en dc^terminer Fassai- 
sonnement d'une maniere precise. H &ut done que son 
palais soit d'une delicatesse extreme, et vierge en quelque 
sorte, pour qu'un rien le stimule et Favertisse de ses fautes. 

" Mais Todeur continuelle des foumeaux, la ntkiessite de 
boire fr^uemment et presque toujours de mauvais vin 
pour humecter un gosier incendie, la vapeur du charbon, 
les humeurs et la bile, qui, lorsqu'elles sent en mouvemeni;, 
denaturent nos facultes, tout concourt chez un cuisinier k 
alterer promptement les organes de la d^ustation. Le 
palais s'encroiite en quelque sorte ; il n'a plus ni ce tact, ni 
cette finesse, ni cette exquise sensibilite d'oii depend la 
susceptibilite de Torgane du godt ; il finit par s'excorier, et 
par devenir aussi insensible que la conscience d'un vieux juge. 
Le seid nun/en de Im rendre cette fleur qu'U a perdue, de lui 
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faire reprendre sa soupUsse, sa delicatesse, et ses forces, c'est 
de pwrger le cuisinkr, telle resistance qv!il y appose; car U en 
est, qui, sourds a la voix delagloire, n^appergoivent point la ne- 
cessitSde prendre m^decine lorsqu^ils ne se sententpas malades,^ 

The late Marquis of Hertford had a cook who, in 
his master's opinion, was inimitable in a supreme. 
Dining one day with an intimate friend, a distin- 
guished Privy Councillor, who had frequeiMy con- 
tested the point, his Lordship declared the mpreme, 
whicji he was with diflSculty persuaded to taste, de- 
testable. ** Now I have you," exclaimed the Eight 
Honourable friend ; " that dish was dressed by your 
own chef, who is at this moment in my house." " Then 
all I can say," replied the Marquis, " is that you 
have spoiled his palate by drinking beer with him." 

We have now arrived at the literature of the Art. 
The * Almanach des Gourmands ' was the first 
serious and sustained attempt to invest gastronomy 
with the air of an intellectual and refined pursuit. 
But incomparably the completest essay on what 
may be termed the ajsthetics of the dinner-table, is 
the femous PhyBiologie du GoiU^ and a short bio- 
graphical sketch of the author may not be imaccept- 
able as an introduction to a few extracts from the work. 

Anthelme Brillat-Savarin, judge of the Court of 
Cassation, member of the Legion of Honour, and of 
most of the scientific and literary societies of France, 
was bom in 1755 at Belley. He was bred up to his 
fiither's profession of the law, and was practising 
with some distinction as an advocate, when (in 
1789) he was elected a member of the Constituent 
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Afisembly, where he joined the moderate party, and 
did his best to avert the ruin that ensued. At the 
termination of his legisIatiYe duties, he was ap* 
pointed President of the Civil Tribunal of the de- 
partment of JJAin^ and on the establishment of the 
Court of Cassation he was made a judge of it. During 
the reign of terror he found himself amongst the 
proscriUfcd, and fled for refuge to Switzerland, where 
he contrived to while away the time in scientific, 
literary, and gastronomical pursuits. He was after- 
wards compelled to emigrate to America, where also 
his attention seems rarely to have been diverted 
fix)m the study in which he was destined to immor- 
talize himself. It is related of him, that once, on 
his return from a shooting expedition, in the course 
of which he had the good fortune to kill a wild tur- 
key, he fell into conversation with Jefferson, who 
began relating some interesting anecdotes about 
Washington and the war, when, observmg the 
distracted air of M. Brillat-Savarin, he stopped, and 
was about to go away: **My dear sir," said our 
gastronomer, recovering himseif by a strong effort, 
" I beg a thousand pardons, but I was thinking 
how I shoidd dress my wild turkey." He earned 
his subsistence by teaching French and music, an 
art in which he excelled. He returned to France 
in 1796, and, after filling several employments 
of trust imder the Directory, was re-appointed to 
his old office of judge o^ the Court of Cassation, 
in which he continued imtil his death in 1826. The 
Phymlogie du Gout was published some time in 



the year 1825, and ran r6.pidly thitrtigJi'&'!0 bf ria^^ 
editions, besides teprints in Belgium. Its gtefeiJ 
chajrm consists in the singtdar mixture of wit, hu-' 
mour, learning, and knowledge of the world-^Jow^*! 
mots^ anecdotes, ingenious theories, and instructrvel 
dissertations — ^which it presents; and if, as is cur- 
renftly related, Walton's Angler has made thousand!^ 
trafn fishermen, we should not be at all surpnsed to ' 
heaif that the ' Physiology of Taste ' had converted a 
fair j)ortion of the reading public into gastronomers, 
'the book consist* of a collection of aphorisms, a 
dialogue between the author and a friend as to the 
expediency of publication, a biographical notice of 
the friend, thirty meditations, and a concluding 
miscellany of adventures, inventions, and anecdotes. 
The Meditations (a term substituted for chapters) 
form the main body of the work, and relate to the 
following subjects: — 1. the senses; 2. the taste; 
3. gaxtismomy^ definition, origin, and use; 4. the 
appetite^ with illustrations of its capacity; 5. ali- 
mentary substances in general; 6. specialities^ in- 
cluding game, fish, turkeys, truffles, sugar, coffee, 
chocolate, &c. &c. ; 7. frying^ its theory; 8. thirst; 
9, beverages; 10. episode on the end of the world; 
11. gomrmandise, its power and consequences, par- 
ticularly as regards conjugal happiness; 12. gour^ 
mandSy by predestination, education, profession, &c. ; 
13. dprorwettes gastrcnomiqties ; 14. (m the pleasures 
of the table; 15. the halts in sporting; 16. diges- 
tion; 17. tepose; 18. sleep; 19. dreams; 20. the 
influence of diet on repose^ sleep, and dreams; 21 
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obesity; 22. treatment preventive or curative of 
obesity; 23. leanness; 24. fasts; 25. exhaustion; 
26. death; 27 , philosophical history of the kitchen ; 
28. restaurateurs ; 29. classical gastronomy put in 
action ; 30. gastronomic mythology. 

Such is the menu of this book. Amongst such a 
collection of dainties it is difficult to select, but we 
quote the following reflections on the pleasures of 
the table, in the hope that they may help to dis- 
sipate some portion of the vulgar prejudice against 
gourmets, whose high vocation is too frequently 
associated in the minds of the imenlightened with 
gluttony and greediness : 

** The pleasure of eating is common to us with animals; 
it merely supposes hunger, and that which is necessary to 
satisfy it. The pleasure of the table is peculiar to the 
human species; it supposes antecedent attention to the 
preparation of the repast, to the choice of place, and the 
assembling of the guests. The pleasure of eating requires, 
if not hunger, at least appetite ; the pleasure of the table 
is most fi'equently independent of both. 

'* Some poets complained that the neck, by reason of 
its shortness, was opposed to the duration of the pleasure 
of tasting; others deplored the limited capacity of the 
stomach (which will not hold, upon the average, more 
than two quarts of pulp) ; and Roman dignitaries went 
the length of sparing it the trouble of digesting the first 

meal, to have the pleasure of swallowing a second 

The delicacy of our manners would not endure this practice ; 
but we have done better, and we have arrived at the same 
end by means recognized by good t&ste. Dishes have 
been invented so attractive, that they unceasingly renew 
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the appetite, and which are at the same time so light, 
that they flatter the palate without loading the stomach. 
Seneca would have called them Nuhes Esculentas, We 
are, indeed, arrived at such a degree of alimentary pro- 
gression, that if the calls of business did not compel us to 
rise from table, or if the want of sleep did not interpose, 
the duration of meals might be almost indefinite, and there 
would be no sm'e data for determining the time that might 
elapse between the first glass of Madeira* and the last 
glass of punch." 

It may not be deemed beside the purpose to state 
that M. Brillat-Savarin was of a sober, moderate, 
easily-satisfied disposition; so much so, indeed, 
that many have been misled into the supposition 
that his enthusiasm was imreal, and his book a 
piece of badinage written to amuse his leisure 
hours. The writer of these pages has been frequently 
exposed to depreciating remarks of the same ten- 
dency, but has contrived to bear up against the 
calumny. 

An anecdote (related to Colonel Damer by Talley- 
rand) may help to rescue the fair fame of Brillat- 
Savarin* from the reproach of indifference, and 
illustrate the hereditary quality of taste. He was 
on his way to Lyons, and was determined to dine at 
Sena. On his arrival he sent, according to his in- 
variable custom, for the cook, and asked what he 
could have for dinner ? The report was dispiriting. 

♦ The custom of taking Parmesan with, and Madeira after, soup, 
was introduced into France bj M. Talleyrand. 

£ 2 
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*' Little enough," was the reply. ** But let m 
see,** retorted M. Savarin, "let us go to the 
kitchen and talk the matter over.** In the kitchen 
he found four turkeys roasting. " Why !** exclaimed 
he, " you told me you had nothing in the house. 
Let me have one of these turkeys." " Lnpossible ! " 
said the cook, " they are all bespoken by a gentle- 
man upstairs.'' " He must have a large party to 
dine with him then ? " " No, he dines by himself." 
" I should like much to be acquainted with the man 
who orders four turkeys for his own eating." The 
cook was sure that the gentleman would be glad of 
his acquaintance ; and M. Brillat-Savarin imme- 
diately paid his respects to the stranger, who turned 
out to be his own son. " What, you rogue, four 
turkeys all for yourself?" "Yes, sir; you know 
that, whenever I dine with you, you eat up the 
whole of les-sotS'les-laissent" — the titbit which we 
call the oyster of the turkey or fowl — " I was re- 
solved to enjoy myself for once in my life, and here 
I am, ready to begin, although I did not expect the 
honour of your company.'' 

It may not be deemed an unpardonable digression 
to state here that the late Lord Alvanley had his 
supreme de volatile made of the oysters, or lessots- 
' les-laissent, of fowls, instead of the fillet from the 
breast ; so that it took a score of fowls to complete 
a moderate dish. The same distinguished epicure, 
who was also one of the three or four pleasantest 
companions and wittiest men of the century, held 
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that partridges were only worth eating in July, and 
he used to be regularly furnished with them from his 
own estate during that month. 
To proceed with our extracts : — 

** But, the impatient reader will probably exclaim, how 
then is a meal to be regulated, in order to unite all things 
requisite to the highest pleasures of the table ? I proceed 
to answer this question. 

"1. Let not the number of the company exceed twelve, 
that the conversation may be constantly general. 

'' 2. Let them be so selected that their occupations shall 
be varied, their tastes analogous, and with such points of 
contact that there shall be no necessity for the odious 
formality of presentations. 

'* 3. Let the eating-room be luxuriously lighted, the 
cloth remarkably clean, and the atmosphere at the tem- 
perature of from thirteen to sixteen degrees of Reaumur. 

*' 4. Let the men be spiritvds without pretension — the 
women pleasant without too much coquetr}'.* 

*' 6. Let the dishes be exceedingly choice, but limited 
in number, and the wines of the first quality, each in its 
degree. 

'* 6. Let the order of progression be, for the first (the 
dishes), from the most substantial to the lightest ; and for 
the second (the wines), firom the simplest to the most 
perfumed. 

'* 7. Let the act of consumption be deliberate, the 
dinner being the last business of the day; and let the 
guests consider themselves as travellers who are to arrive 
together at the same place of destination. 

* ** I write," says the author in a note, " between the Palais Royal 
and the Chaassee d'Antin." 
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" 8. Let the coffee be hot, and the liqaeors chosen by 
tJio master. 

"9. Let the saloon be large enough to admit of a game 
at cards for those wlio cannot do without it, and so that 
there may notwithstanding remain space enough for posjb- 
meridian colloquy. 

" 10. Let the party be detained by the charms of society, 
and animated by the hope that the evening will not pass 
without some ulterior enjoyment. 

"11. Let the tea be not too strong; let the toast be 
scientifically buttered, and the punch carefully prepared. 

*' 12. Let not the retreat commence before eleven^ but 
let everybody be in bed by twelve. 

** If any one has been present at a party uniting these 
twelve requisites, he may boast of having been present at 
his own apotheosis." — vol. i. pp. 297-302. 

M. Brillat-Savarin has here omitted one very im- 
portant requisite, which it may be as well to supply 
without delay from another section of his book. 

** Aphorism. — Of aU the qualities of a cooky the most 
indispemable is punctualxty. 

** I shall support this gi*ave maxhn by the details of an 
observation made in a party of which I was one — quoriem 
pars magna fui — and where the pleasure of observing 
saved me from the extremes of wretchedness. 

" I was one day invited to dine with a high public 
functionary (CambaaJres) ; and at the appointed mon>ent, 
half-past rive, everybody had arrived, for it was known 
that he liked punctuality, and sometimes scolded the 
dilatory. I was struck cm my arrival by the air of oon-» 
sternation that reigned in the assembly ; they spoke asidei 
they looked into the court-yard; some faces announced 
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stupe£iction : something extraordinary had certainly come 
to pass. I approached one of the party whom I judged 
most capable of satisfying my ciu'iosity, and inquired what 
had happened. *Alas!' replied he, with an accent of 
the deepest sorrow, 'Monseigneur has been sent for to 
the Council of State ; he has just -set out, and who knows 
when he will return T ' Is that all ?' I answered, with an 
air of indifference which was alien from my heart ; * that 
is a matter of a quarter of an hour at the most ; somie in- 
formation which they require ; it is known that there is an 
official dinner here to < day — they can have no motive for 
making us fast' I spoke thus ; but at the bottom of my 
soul I was not without inquietude, and I would fain have 
been somewhere else. The first hour passed pretty well ; 
the guests sat down by those with whom they had interests 
in common, exhausted the topics of the day, and amused 
tliemselves in conjecturing the cause which had carried off 
our dear Amphitryon to the Tuileries. By the second 
hour some symptoms of impatience began to be observ- 
able; we looked at one another with distrust; and the 
first to murmur were three or four of tlie party who, not 
having found room to sit down, were by no means in a 
convenient position for waiting. At the third hour Ae 
discontent became general, and everybody complained. 
• When wiM he come back ?* said one. ' What can he be 
thinking of?' said another. * It is enough to give one one's 
death,' said a third. By the fourth hour all the symptoms 
w^re aggravated ; and I was not listened to when I ven- 
tured to say that he whose absence rendered us so mise- 
rable was beyond a doubt the most naiserable of all. 
Attention was distracted for a moment by an apparition. 
One of the party, better acquainted with the house than 
the others, penetrated to the kitchen ; he returned quite 
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overcome ; his face annoonced the end of the world ; and 
he exclaimed in a voice hardly articulate, and in that 
muffled tone which expresses at the same time the fear of 
making a noise and the desire of being heard, 'Mon- 
seigneur went out without giving orders ; and, however long 
his absence, dinner will not be served till his return/ He 
spoke, and the alarm occasioned by his speech will not be 
surpassed by the effect of the trumpet on the day of judg- 
ment. Amongst all these martyrs, the most wretched wias 
the good D'Aigrefeuille,* who is known to all Paris ; his 
body was all over suffering, and the agony of Laocoon was 
in his face. Pale, distracted, seeing nothing, he sat croQchdd 
upon an easy chair, crossed his little hands upon his laiige 
belly, and closed his eyes, not to sleep, but to wait the 
approach of death. Death, however, came not Towards 
ten, a carriage was heard rolling into the court ; the whole 
party sprang spontaneously to their legs. Hilarity suc- 
ceeded to sadness ; and in ^ve minutes we were at table. 
But alas! the hour of appetite was past! All had the air 
of being surprised at beginning dinner at so late an hottr ; 
the jaws had not that isochronous (isochrone) movement 
which announces a regular work ; and I know that many 
guests were seriously inconvenienced by the delay."r— 
vol. i. pp. 93-96. 

On the part of the guests, also, punctuality should 

be regarded as imperative ; and the habitual want 

of it may commonly be set down to afiectation or fo 

long-indulged selfishness. Eather than place the 

slightest restraint on himself, the transgressor makis 

a whole party "uncomfortable. It is no answer 'to 

•i» 
* Th« fitiend and principal gastroiumiio aide-de-esonp of CaiBba- 
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my that they can sit down without him, for a well- 
■■selected company may be spoilt by a gap ; and a late 
arrival causes discomfort and confusion in exact pro- 
portion to the care that has been taken in the pre- 
paratory arrangements. Lady Morgan, in one of 
her early works, speaks of a young nobleman who 
never saw soup or fish except at his own table. This 
was understood to refer to an ex-Foreign Secretary, 
The late Lord Dudley used to say that the most 
unpunctual persons he ever knew were two dis- 
! tinguished brothers — the survivor is now a peer — 
for, added his lordship, if you asked Eobert for 
Wednesday at seven, you got Charles on Thursday 
at eight. 

It is currently related of a distinguished peer 
that he was once observed mounting his horse 
for his afternoon ride by the party assembled for 
diimer in his drawing-room. The authenticity of 
this anecdote, however, may well be doubted ; for 
his lordship is one of the most liberal and imcom- 
.promiaing patrons of the culinary art^ and would 
never have risked the reputation of his chef — 
although he might have made light of the health 
• and comfort of his guests— r by such an unprincipled 
and unfeeling disregard of the essential duty of a 
dinner*giver. The great Careme was in his serAice 
for a short period ; and his lordship once gave a very 
remarkable proof of his enlightened and patriotic 
desire to make his own country the head-quarters of 
gastronomic refinement. Dining (so goes the storY\ 
with the Baron de Roth8c\ii\.d, «l\. ^^cv^^V^ ^^^ ^ 
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stoick with the whole arrangements, as well as with 
the exquisite composition and executioii, of the din- 
ner, that the very next day he intimated, through 
a trusty agent, to the Baron's maitre d^hStel, chef, 
and confectioner, that engagements at increased 
salaries were at the disposal of all three, if they 
would exchange their Jewish allegiance for the ser- 
vice of a Christian nobleman. They are said to 
have refused, with some marks of indignation ; and 
it must be admitted that the offer partakes some- 
what of the spirit in which Christian noblemen 
dealt with Jew financiers in the olden time ; for you 
might as well draw a man's teeth at once as deprive 
him of the means of employing them with his 
wonted gusto. ^ 

The Meditation entitled Ghurmandise is replete 
with instructive remark ; but we must confine oxir- 
selves to that part of it which relates to the ladies, 
some of whom, since Lord Byron's * silly prejudices 
upon the subject were made public, think it prettiest 
and most becoming to profess a total indifference as 
to what they eat. Let them hear the professor on 
this subject : — 

*' Gourmandise is by no means unbecoming in women ; 
it agrees with the delicacy of their organs, and servjBS to 
compensate them for some pleasures from which they are 
obliged to abstain, and for some evils to which nature 
appears to have condemned them. Nothing is more plear. 
sant than to see a pretty gourmande under arms : her nap- 

* Goethoy in WilJiehn Mektcr^ expresses a similar dislike to seeing 
women eat, . 
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kiA is nicely adjusted ; one of her hands is rested cyi X\i^^ 
table; the other conveys to her mouth little mpr^el^ el^n • 
ganlily carved, or the wing of a partridge which it isnecesr • 
saty .to pick ; her eyes are sparkling, her lips glossy, her 
c(^pi[ersation agreeable, all her movements gracious ; she is 
not ,^ void of that spice of coquetterie which women infuse 
into., every thing. * Witli so many advantages she is irre- 
sistibje ; and Cato the Censor himself would yield to the 
influence. 

** The penchant of the fair sex for gourmandise has in it 
somewhat of the nature of instinct, for gourmtindise is 
fivoiirable to beauty. A train of exact and rigid observa- 
tibns have demonstrated that a succulent, delicate, and 
careful regimen repels to a distance, and for a length of 
time, the external appearances of old age. It gives more 
brilliancy to tlie eyes, more freshness to the skin, more 
support to the muscles ; and as it is certain in physiology 
that it is the depression of the muscles which causes 
wrinkles, those formidable enemies of beauty, it is equally 
true to say that, cater is paribus^ those who understand eating 
are comparatively ten years younger than tliose who arestran- 
gers to this science. The painters and sculptors are deeply 
penetrated with this truth, for they never represent those 
who practise abstinence by choice or duty, as misers and 
anchorites, without giving them the paleness of disease, 
thef leanness of poverty, and the wrinkles of decrepitude. 

'*' Again, gourmandise^ when partaken, has the most 
marked influence on the happiness of tlie conjugal state. 
A wedded pair endowed with this taste have once a-day, 
at knst, an agreeable cause of meeting. Music, no doubt, 
has powerful atti-actions for those who love it ; but it is 
necessary to set about it, — it is an exertion. Moreover, 
one may have a cold, the m\is\c \s iio\» ^X^V-asA^'^^Ns^^^s:^'- 
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zzkzz* are --j/a ct ar.e, oce Li^ due f*r-tf^ jt=vils^ cr h is « 
dij :.t r^w t ^:'i/v*su£!^^ .:t i* ccctnry, i comaon 
WY-it s=r::izi'jCa ;^ ^<«Lr to zafie: ibe sazie izicliia&oa 

auothirr thov^ Lttl»e itsetiiocs wL^-zri ibjwiwisb. to oblige ; 
ari'i tfce tr.ar.r:^er in •K'?.:-:ii rii«rlr ne^ jtt oooiicted enters 
ma^yralfr into the Lir'Ciii*r»? ct !L>*. Tbis obeanraticti, 
n^w *fyj»ish in Frano?, bsi roc e>.rdpei ti;e Esglsrh a^velfst ; 
ari'i h* has dereJof*?*! it bj pa:Eti=e ic. fcls ntj^ of ' Pa- 
mela ' she different manner in irhich two mamcd coaples 
finijih thrfrir dav.' — voL i. fn^-. 244-251. 

Considering the high pnTilegi^s attached to the 
character of a gourmand, no cne will be surprised at 
finding that it is not to be assumed at wilL The 
next Meditation is headed X^est pas Gourmand 
qui vent, and begins as follows : — 

** Th€re are individoak to whom natnie has denied a 
refinerm^nt of organs, or a cootinnltv of attention, without 
which the most succolent dishes pass unobsared. Physi- 
ology has already recognised the first of these varieties, by 
ftiiowing US the tongue of these nnfortmiates, badly pro- 
vi*l<;d with nerves for inhaling and appreciating flavours. 
Th^fse f'xcite in them but an obtuse sentiment; such per- 
hf)m are, with regard to objects of taste, what the blind 
Am with regard to light The second is composed of dis- 
traitfff chatterboxes, persons engaged in business, the 
ambitimw, and others, who seek to occupy themselves with 
two things at once, and eat only to be filled. Such, for 
JnHtance, was Napoleon ; he was irregular in his me^ 
and ate fast and ill ; but there again was to be traced 
that absolute will which he carried into ever}'thing bfe 
i/ul The moment appetite was £dt Vt vj«i liftcieawxY 
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that it should be satisfied, and his establisbment was so 
arranged tiiat in all places, and at all hours, chicken, 
cutlets, and coffee, might be forthcoming at a word.*— 
vol. i. p. 252. 

The habit of eating fast and carelessly is suppoficd 
* to have paralysed Napoleon on two of the most cri- 
tical occasions of his life — the battles of Borodino 
and Leipsic. On each of these occasions he is known 
to have been suffering firom indigestion. On the 
third day of Dresden, too, (as the Gernaan novelist, 
Hoffinan, who was in the town, asserts) the Em- 
peror's energies were impaired by the effects of a 
shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions. 

There can be no doubt that Napoleon's irregu- 
larity as to meals injured his health and shortened 
his life. The general order to his household was 
to have cutlets and roast chicken ready at all hours, 
night and day, and it was observed to the letter 
by his moMre (fA^?, .Dunand, who had been a 
celebrated cook. In his more dignified capacity, he 
contrived to fall in with the humours of his Im- 
perial master, and, by so doing, to be of essential 
use at critical emergencies, when an hour of pro- 
IcHiged flurry or iritation might have cost a province 
or a throne. On one occasion, when matters had 
gone wrong in some quarter. Napoleon returned from 
the CoHseil cCUtat in one of his worst tempers and 
most discontented moods. A dejeuner h lafowrcheite^ 
bomprising his favourite dishes, was served up, and 
Napoleon, who had fasted since daybreak, t<»L V^ 
^eB,t. But 'b6 had haidiy swJkssR^ ^ Taisssi^^^^fe^. 
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wten ftppkro^ir sijcae izj-ippittnae toeiigtE or recc4- 
kcrzcn smsg iai^ jclzel !•: ma>iitfflp ; recedizig &0111 
xjoe xaiie wuikiia HyrMz £n>ai Lk cour. he uplifted 
ikid ioot — djsa ! weat tie ui^>Le — ciach ! weni the 
d^euner: and the Emperjr, «piinging op, paced 
the r'X»in with r&pid and perturbed strides, indi- 
cative of the most irenzied i:^e. Doziaiid looked en 
without moving a muscle, and quiedy gave the 
fitting oiders to his sta£ Quick as thought, the 
wreck was cleared away, an exact duplicate of the 
dejeuner appeared as if by magic, and its presence 
was quietly announced by the customary " Sa Ma- 
jede e«t nervier Napoleon felt the delicacy, and 
appreciated the tact, of this mode of service. Merd 
bierij m<ni eher I>unand ! and one of his inimitable 
smiles, showed that the hurricane had blown over. 
Wlicther Napoleon was a hero to his valet de 
ehambre we will not pretend to say, but he was 
certainly a hero to his maitre d^h&td. 

An occupied man, who values his healdi and 
wishes to keep his physical powers and mental 
energies unimpaired, should sedulously eschew busi- 
ness, as well as agitating or anxious topics of all 
kinds, whilst the digestive organs are at work. 
When M. de Suffrein was conunanding for the 
French in the East, he was one day waited upon by 
a deputation of natives, who requested an audience 
just as he was sitting down to dinner. He desired 
an aide-de-camp to inform them that it was a precept 
of tlic Christian religion, from which no earthly con- 
tfideration vrovld induce him to dsipsi^., xkaN^x to 
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iattend to btisiness of any sort at dinner-time ; and 
the deputation departed, lost in admiration- at the 
piety of the Commandant. To dine alone is neither 
wholesome nor agreeable. To solitary diners may 
■■ be applied the fine lines of Groldsmith : — 

" Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy, 
' ' To fill the languid pause with finer joy." 

Better, indeed, far better, to rank with the class 
described by Byron, which, by the way, may some- 
times include a connoisseur, — 

M ' *i Who think less of good eating than the whisper, 
When seated near them, of some pretty lisper." 

But what a deceased clerical wit called *' flashes 
of silence " may occasionally intervene. We were 
once dining with the author of ' Vanity Fair ' at 
the JRocher, when a matelotte of surpassing excel- 
lence was served up. " My dear fellow," exclaimed 
the distinguished moralist, "don't let us speak a 
word till we have finished this dish." He is not 
less eminent as a dinner-giver than as a dinerout, 
and conceives himself to have discovered that a 
slight infusion of crab is a decided improvement to 
cuny. This reminds us of an anecdote related of a 
deceased Irish nobleman, who had expended a lajfge 
fortune in (as he said) the cause of his country. 
When djring, he summoned his heir to his- bed- 
ride, and=told him he had a secret to communicate 
i<T?hioh might' prove some compensation fbr the 
dilapidated condition of the family property^!: It 
'Was--^thal? 'crab sauce ia \>«\^ti ^Cokq. ^^'3^«t. ^ss^^- 
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* ^;U*:Or auriJ: ^TUhl 2llS!&. gg-CIIlg €«^ia. SII' 

«f* v^xtr^, racj^ iryzTT -mc "ign^-iiTTt^, v^a. £ yniarngT 

'J7j^^ XT'. V, ''/e ivzii: : 'ztfj vjse^c itl ^32S s 3Sir=tL at 
4»iv«>T, ttu* va»V: -vtt, T^^frzt'jL, Z^us^ 3i?T«ar sirrr 

/*%»!?, ♦iu^ ViiT** V*#R» lC«?r bmr bEfiS. T»Z TE«aBd 
iOS, '4//^^Jit\h if A ^^. i^/flStrSiSA f.i ClaaB, bOTe flCC^ 

i^yh ^yfZ'n m t^'^sr UAcrfiVre a dbaiactier of fekrgaiann, 
'n^ry ttf%yh h'^'k iu^i ^ni^n faoiT, azxi are, aiore all, defi- 
#!:j/?T#i ;/i ^fJx//'yAifU ; »if iir ffcy ic&o Utvented trotcserf. The 
^'ffttiiti ¥/f/jrft ttSiUxTh \iSiA afflicted with tiie same misfcrtone 
Hfii nu'/tAar, yi/ii itr^i at table, and live en tea and scandaL* 

Out of i\ui Tfiany mrAf;s proposed of testing this 
iUf'^fry, wt* j»Jmll <y>nfine ourselves to one — the judi- 
cioupi (tm\p\(}ym(ini of ^rauvettes : — 

** W<; utulirHtaiA \jy ^jm/uxettes, dishes of acknowledged 

flavritir, oi wxvh mulrjubted excellence that their bare 

ii\i\ii'iitii\\(M rjiight U) exdte, in a human being properly 

tn^xmm'A^ all tlie ^ulti^^ of taste; so that all those in 

tvhoiji, in Huch ceuteBf we x^^ceLve i^ither the flu^ of 
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dcfiire nor tbe radiaoce of ecstacy, may be jnstLj noted as 
unworthy of tbe honours of the sitting and the pleagnreiv 
attached to it." 

A distinguished gastronomer, lefining on this 
invention, proposes ^prouvettes by negation. When, 
for example, a dish of high merit is suddenly de- 
stroyed by accident, or any other sudden disappoint- 
ment occurs, you are to note the expression of your 
guests' £ices, and thus form your estimate of their 
gastric sensibilities. We will illustrate this matter 
by an anecdote. Cardinal Fesch, a name of honour 
in the annals of gastronomy, had invited a lai^ 
pfuiy of clerical magnates to dinner. By a for- 
tunate coincidence, two turbots of singular beauty 
amved as presents to his Eminence on the very 
morning of the feast. To serve both would have 
appeared ridiculous, but the Cardinal was most 
anxious to have the credit of both. He imparted 
his embarrassment to his chef. " Be of good fidth, 
your Eminence," was the reply ; " both shall appear ; 
both shall enjoy the reception which is their due." 
The dinner was served : one of the turbots relieved 
the soup. Delight was in every face — it was the 
moment of the ipraaryette positive. The maUre 
d^Mtel advances; two attendants raise the turbot 
and carry him off to cut him up ; but one of them 
loses his equilibrium : the attendants and the turbot 
roll together on the floor. At this sad sight the 
assembled Cardinals became pale as death, and a 
solemn silence reigned in the conclave — it was th^ 
moment ot the iprouveite tiegati'oe *, \sv>X» ^^ w-wIt^^ 
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pfa^** Vy M- BriZLsi-SfcTsziii- sum- ii Dc^ii rzi&jd- 

2ft a3 cr;ttipinibk to ii ; fa*. inAicJdh-, I>r- Jcfmscai 

fr;li ^*^<ADfx^ <JDf:^ observed the sage. "" cm 
i^jii verjr well, bat tLey cannot write a gocd hxsk 
fA<>/^Lfirj. I could write a beuer book c/ cookeiy 
than hag ever yet been written ; it ^K>iild be a book 
r/n phjlo€r>pliicaI principles." His mode of eatings 
however, wa« exoeedinglj coarse : and, according to 
Mru. Pk>zzi, " his favourite dainties were a kg of 
pork boiWl till it dropped from the bone, a veal pie 
with plums and sugar, and the outside cut of a salt 
buttock of beefl^ He has been known to call for the 
butterlx^at containing the lobster sauce during the 
nt^^md coursTjj, and pour the whole of its contents 
over his plum-pudding. His disqualifying sentence 
on women, also, should not be received with implicit 
ac^iuiesccnce. Mrs. Glasse's book was written by Df. 
Hunter ; but Mrs. Eundell's was her own, and is cer- 
tainly not devoid of merit, although hardly equal to 
Ud<J*H, Soycr's, or Francatelli's more amHtious pro- 
ductions. In our humble opinion, too, women make 
far the best English cooks, practically speaking; and 
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the fair sex have supplied some tolerably apt pupils 
to the French school; but they seldom arrive at 
distinguished proficiency imless they are both hand- 
some and coquettes — for the simple reason that no 
Frenchman who aiFects taste will take pains to teach 
a woman who is not able and willing to minister to 
the gratification of his vanity. 

It may consequently turn out no great hardship 
after all to be obliged to follow the advice given in 
the New Almanach des Gourmands (of 1830) : "Si 
les gages d'un cuisinier, et surtout les habitudes 
de I'artiste, vous le rendent trop dispendieux, 
bomez-vous au cordonAyleu, Faites choix d'lme 
cumni^e active, propre," &c. This passage may 
suffice to refute the common error of supposing 
that cordon-bleu means a first-rate artist of either 
sex. In gastronomic language, the term is exclu- 
sively applicable to females, and the original cause 
of its being so applied was an involuntary and en- 
thusiastic recognition of female merit by Louis XV. 
The confirmed opinion of this royal voluptuary was, 
that it was morally and physically impossible for 
a woman to attain the highest pitch of perfection 
in the culinary art. Madame Dubarry, piqued 
by his frequent recurrence to this invidious theory, 
resolved to bring him over to a way of thinking 
more complimentary to her sex. She accordingly 
sought out the best cuiainiere that France could 
produce, and gave her the minutest private in- 
structions as to his Majeaty'^ feuNovsx^Xfc ^i:^^^ "^^ 
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'•nmsifiamaL ilK "iie irymnr ie die tttp* in. 4e 
dw* *Tarx 1I0HC II die ^nun^ '3rT»?mrPft nHte t&e 

f^ ^ WfAst ^ 4fd7nm in in''\imtwf. ^e mm ii 

^i^5«)em <*ciunst&^ cf 3rice rnmrn^ isre*^ -x mi»A A 

V/t^-rr 4iih r»Tr;«Der*A szsd die ansDciiroi wf^ 
iidT**, iiwf«»i <»f ftatrrm^ up. Eke DtyfenV Ala- 
*iwii*r, an^ ras^inq f»trt to iir?r & crfry, snk back in 

tnr]4<^^ aff4, tf lytssxa^ez* rezses iud existed al Ae 
tmi^^ w^AiLl 4o«beIes9 hare » 



Eiet<{tKiie toofcii* ma kxKke 
^•t A£tm€ par bo jenz.'* 



** Who w thw new eukifdtr of youre?" ex- 
ehitfif^'i thf^ monsamh^ when this unparalleled snooea- 
«//ri r/f s^rr^^cabie fmrprises was complete. " Let me 
kn//w hjM naroe^ and let him hence£>rth fonn part of 
i/iir rfjyal hrnwcholA** " AllcTis dene, la France ! " 
ViUrrUul the delighted exrgruetU. " HaTe I caught 
ytnx at laitt? It is no cumnier at all, but a cm- 
^^iHre; wad I demand a lecompence fas\«a ^csids^ 
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both of her and your Majesty. Your royal bounty 
has made my negro, Zamore, governor of Luciennes, 
and I caimot accept less than a cordon bleu for my 
cimmih'e.*' 

There was probably nothing which the King 
(or the lady) would not have granted at such a 
moment, but the name of this cuisiniere was unfor- 
tunately not inscribed in the register of the Order, 
and she has thus been cheated of her immortality. 

There is no part of the world in which the con- 
noisseur may not find some delicacy peculiar to the 
place — as the turkey, fattened on the olives of Mount 
Hymettus, at Athens ; the famous minestra del riso, 
at Milan ; the pesce reale (royal fish), at Naples ; the 
ombre chevalier (a large species of char), of the Lake 
of Geneva; the red trout of the lake near Andemach; 
the crawfish fix)m the Rhine, or the thrushes from 
the Ehenish vineyards ; the pM de chamois, on the 
Simplon ; the white truffles of Piedmont ; the wild 
boar, at Eome ; the coquille d^^crevisse, at Vaucluse ; 
the ortolan and beccajico of the South of Europe, 
&c. &c. — for the list might be indefinitely extended. 
Yet, to the best of our information and experience, 
whenetrer a dish attracts attention by the art dis- 
played in its conception or preparation apart from 
the material, the artist will commonly be discovered 
to be French. Many years ago we had the curiosity 
to inquire, at the Hotel de France at Dresden, to 
whom our party were indebted for the enjoyment 
they had derived finom a supreme de volailh^ ^is^ 
were informed that ibe cwk^ «jcA. xiofc Tfifibssivjst ^ ^^^s^ 
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hotel were one and the same person— a Frenchman, 
ei-devant chef of a Bussian minister. He had been 
eighteen years in Germany, but knew not a word of 
any language but his own* "-4. quoi bon, Messieurs, " 
was his reply to our expression of astonishment; 
*' h quoi bon apprendre la langue d^un peuple qui 
" ne posshde pas une cuisine ?" 
. The same cannot be affirmed of England, much 
as we may be indebted to our neighbours across the 
Channel in this respect. It is allowed by competent 
judges that a first-rate dinner in England is out of 
all comparison better than a dinner of the same class 
in any other coimtry ; for we get the best cooks, as 
we get the best singers and dancers, by bidding 
highest for them, and we have cultivated certain 
national dishes to a point which makes them the 
envy of the world. In proof of this bold assertion, 
which is backed, moreover, by the unqualified ad- 
mission of Ude,* we request attention to the menu 
of the dinner given to Lord Chesterfield, on his 
quitting the office of Master of the Buckhounds, at 
the Clarendon. The party consisted of thirty; the 
price was six guineas a-head; and the dinner was 
ordered by Count d'Orsay, who stands almost without 
a rival amongst connoisseurs in this department of 
art :- — 

Premier Service. 
** Potages, — ^Printannier : a la reine : turtle^ 

, ■ • : ■ '■ ■ .... 

■ i! ■.'.■•'■": J . ■ 'f 

* *'I will venture, to affirm that cookery in England, when well 
do^, IsBuperiar toiaat ofbxiy country Itt tW -wwA)!/' — lTda,^irilli, 
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**Poissong, — Turbot (lobster and Dutch sauces) : saumon 
k k Tartare: rougets a la cardinal : fnture de monie : white 
bait. 

'* Bdev4s. — Filet de boeuf a la Napolitaine : dindon a la 
chlpolata : timballe de macaroni : haunch ofvemsotL 

" Enbr^. — Croquettes de volaille ; petits pfttes aux 
huitres : c6telettes d'agneau : puree de champignons : c6te- 
lettes d'agneau aux points d'asperge : firicandeau de veau a 
Toseille: ris de veau pique aux tomates: c6telettes de 
pigeons a la Dusselle : chartreuse de legumes aux faisans : 
filets de cannetons a la Bigarrade : boudins k la Richelieu : 
saute de volaille aux trufFes : pate de mouton mont^. 

** Cdte. — Boeuf r6ti : jambon : salade. 

" Second Service, 

** Rots. — Chapons, quails, turkey poults, green goose, 
'* Entremets, — Aapeiges : haricot a la Fran^aise : mayo- 
naiae d'homard : gelee Macedoine : aspics d'oeufs de j)lu- 
vier : Charlotte Russe : gel^e au Marasquin : creme marbre : 
corbeille de patisserie: vol-au-vent de rhubarb: tourte 
d'abricots : corbeille des meringues : dressed crab : salade 
au gelantine. — Champignons aux fines herbes. 

" Beleves. — Soufflt5 a la vanille : Nesselrode pudding : 
Adelaide sandwiches : fondus. Pieces montees," &c. &c. 

The reader will not fail to observe how well the 
English dishes, — turtle, white bait, and venison, — 
relieve the French in this dinner; and what a 
breadth, depth, solidity, and dignity they add to it. 
Green goose, also, may rank as English, the goose 
being held in little honour, with the exception of its 
liver, by the French ; but we think Comte d'Orsay 
did quite right in inaertrng^ \X, ^X>wb <exsK!Nii»ss^^a- 
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^jctL -HI!- ursT jiH;t ! '.''i r *ir— -I S. . ?ff iry^ 
jo: Tnijsaij arg^ A -^^^^'^ ais 2aii2i»£ ts rf 
a. Smer is TV JSBunL. Tsot^ "ise insaHr-* if *^ 
isK T»*3i2nnie ~ ^ -^»W^ 7:11:^2. Vr.t'rr rat A? 

^* rru^r^S! 'if lie Alliitt sad Y.xk 2:ixse ^B 

» ' • •• •■ — » « " 

H/vttWr :ri £->> vrxx^ B::i Asae sr? reaeinisceiKes, 
<« wf.y;h, iri> fiaaikiT own, zai- giess re&iEice is tt> be 

Ix/r d H^jrjjhscmpUAi once gaTe a dinner at die 
AUAr/n^ at ten guineas a-bead ; and the ofdinaiy pnce 
fm t\if'. i^^ai dinner at this house (inchiding wine) is 
ihrfif: fni'tTV:ia. In our opinion extraTagance adds 
nrfihw^ to real cmjoyment, and a fiist-iate English 
dinrwrr (frxnlimve of wine) ought to be furnished for 
a third of the price. 

TUin work would be incomjJete without some 
att^rf[>t ixt commemorate the great artists who have 
mit{utr(ulf </r who arc in a feir way to acquire, a 
euiUmry ro/Mitatirm on British ground. 

Vilmct, Ijcclair, Henry Brand, ^oiA^ OkT^issci, 
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Ghevassut, Goubeaud, and Huggins, weie famous in 
their time, and formed the eminent culinary brigade 
of Carlton House ; Courroux, Honore, Menil, Morel 
Senior, Barge, House, Cotton, Mills, Sams, Oudot 
senior. Farmer, Pratt, and Dick Wood, were first- 
rafce cooks. Honore was many years cook to the 
late Lord Holland and to the late Marchioness of 
Hertford. Florence, cook to successive Dukes of 
Buccleuch, is immortalised by Scott, as inventor 
of the potage a la Meg Merrilies, Farmer, for many 
years cook to the late Earl of Bathursi, is said to have 
been the very first English artist of his day. Pratt 
was head cook to his late E. H. the Duke of York. 

At the head of the celebrities here enumerated, 
we must not forget to place Louis Eustache Ude. 
For upwards of twenty years he had the honour 
of educating the palate of the late Earl of Sefton, 
who, in his day, was considered a great gourmet 
as well as a great gourmand — and, be it under- 
stood, these qualifications are seldom united. The 
difference between a gourmet and a gourmand we 
take to be this : a gourmet is he who selects, for his 
nice and learned delectation, the most choice deli- 
cacies, prepared in the most scientific manner; 
whereas, the gourmand bears a closer analogy to 
that class of great eaters illnaturedly (we dare say) 
denominated or classed with aldermen. Ude was 
also once maUre d'kotel to the late Duke of York, 
firom whom he contrived to elicit many a hearty 
laugh through his clever; ; mimicry. Under his 
auspices, also, it was t\A\. '' \5c^^'^<^X^'«^^^i^^ "^^ 
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8t. James's, jclept Crockfoid*s, was usbered into its 
destructive career. 

Imub Enstache Ude was Terily the Gnl Bias de 
la cvimu. He had, in his latter days, a notion of 
writing his memoirs ; and if they had not proved 
deeply interesting, those who knew him well can 
with truth assert that many would have relished the 
curious scandal and pleasant gossip with which his 
astonishing memoiy was so well st(»ed. Ude's 
mamma was an attractive and livelv milliner, who 
married an underling in Louis XVI.'s kitchen. She 
thought Master Eustache too pretty a boy to be sacri- 
ficed to the " Dieu ventru" The consequence was, 
that after an attempt made by his sire to train him 
in his own ** glorious path " the youngster absconded, 
and apprenticed himself, first to a ^* bijoutier en 
faux^^ then to an engraver, next to a printer, and 
lastly to a haberdasher ! after which he became tra- 
veller for a mercantile house at Lyons. Something 
occurred at this point which occasioned him to 
change his vocation once more. He returned to 
Paris, and there tried his genius as an actor at a 
small theatre in the Bue Chantreine. He {Soon, 
however (aided by a discriminating public), dis- 
covered that his share of the world's cake was not 
on that stage, and, by some means, he set up an 
office and a ** cahriolet,^^ and forthwith started into 
life as an *' agent de ehinge^^ This scheme did not 
last long ; he got ^' cleaned out " on 'Change, and 
shortly after was installed as an inspector df gam- 
Uing'houBes. He Boon tiied ot l;)K\a!. ^Y^axdEossaiti^ 
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uid, on lelinqiufihiiig it, determined to letum to his 
original calling, and became once again % cook. 
•^ After practising in the culinary profession some 
^few years in the eariy dawn of the fortimes of the 
llKmse of Bonaparte, Ude raised himself to the post 
of maitre dliotel to Madame Letitia Bonaparte. 
Here our artist remained for about two years, when, 
-aintig to some difference of opinion between Ma- 
-dame Letitia and himself in matters arithmetical, 
he somewhat suddenly left that lady's service to 
honour our land with his presence ; and ever after, 
when fitting opportunity presented itself, he was 
wont to express his indignation against the '^ iisur- 
pateur " and all his family. Good cooks were scarce 
in England in those days, and, shortly after his 
arrival, the late Earl of Sefton secured his services 
at a salary of 300 guineas per annum ; and not only 
proved himself a liberal and kind-hearted patron 
during his lifetime, but, with that benevolence for 
which he was remarkable, handsomely provided for 
the old age of his favourite cook by leaving him 
100/. for life. 

On Ude's retirement firom the active duties of his 
high vocation at Crockford's, his mantle fell on 
Chades Elme Francatelli — an author of merit, and a 
man of cultivation and accomplishments, as well as 
an eminently distinguished artist. His treatise on 
Gastronomy, published by Bentley, were alone suffi- 
oient to place him in the front r^ik of the scientific 
professors of the art. He was many years chef at 
Chesterfield House, wTieuiVs ^xoiL'^ix^^^'i^^^^^^iSfissaB' 
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tioQ o£ the gBStronomic wcdd of Ijondon. We snbse- 
qaenriy t«ce him by hb repulsion to BosdePrioiy 
(Lofd KinnaiTd's), and to the Mehon dub, or r^ 
union^ of which Lord Emnaiid, Sir W. M. Stanlej, 
Mr. Bowland Errington, Mr. Ljne Sterens, and the 
lale Count Matuzavicz were the members. He suc- 
ceeded Ude as mmtre dChatdiX Crockford's, and was 
afterwards, through the discriminating patronage ci 
ihe late Earl oi Errol, pnmioted to the honourable 
and enviable post of mt^re cThctel and chief ooc^ to 
the Queen. It is genexallj understood that his skilly 
zeal, and judi<dous economj obtained the Aill ap- 
proval of her Majesty and her Boval Consort ; but 
what can such exalted personages know of the in- 
trigues of the basement stoiy a( a palace? or how 
can thejr be fidrly made responsible for the heart* 
breaking humiliaticm and injustice that may be per- 
petrated by their authority ? At the end of two years 
Francatelli was displaced, or reluctantly resigned, 
the victim (he doubtless believes) of some pantry, 
scullery, still-room, or stewardVroom cabal, and the 
Coventry Club was fortunate enough to possess him 
fcr a period. At present, if we are not misinformed, 
he is in the full enjoyment of the ctium cum digni- 
tatCf and of a handscHne competence to boot — a cir* 
cumstance at which we should rejoice more cordially, 
did it not militate very seriously against the grati-- 
fioation of our palates. 

Sayer is another artiste and writer on gastronomic 
subject^ whose; name has been a good deal before 
tbo.puhlio. He is .^^yery clever man, of inventivG 
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genius and inexhaustible resonice; but his execu- 
ti(»L is haidlj on a par with his conception, and he 
is more likely to earn his immortality by his soup- 
kitchen than by his soup. 

The most eminent cooks of the present time in 
England are Pierre Moret, of the Royal Household ; 
Aberlin, chef to the Duke of Devonshire ; Crepin, 
of the Duchess of Sutherland's household; Dunand, 
Paiaire, Gerin, Mesmer; Labalme, cook to the Duke 
of Beaufort ; Bony, cook to the Duke of Buccleuch ; 
Auguste Halinger, cook to Baron de Rothschild ; the 
brothers Mailliez; Brtknet, cook to the Duke of 
Montrose; Lambert, to Mr. Charles Townley; 
Valentine, to Lord Poltimore ; Hopwood, to Lord 
Foley; George Perkis, to the Marquis of Bristd; 
Louis Besnard, to Mr. Mazse ; Frottier, to the Duke 
of Cambridge ; Peren, to the Marquis of London- 
derry; Bernard, to Lord Willoughby d'Eresby; 
Ghierault, to Mr. H. T. Hope ; Chaudeau, to the 
Marquis of Lansdowne; Eotival, to Lord Wilton; 
Douetil, to the Duke of Cleveland ; Palanque, to the 
Carlton Club ; and Comte, to Brookes's. Paul Pas- 
quier, Alphonse Gouffe, and Fouillois are the .first 
pdtissiera of the day. Perugini, Raffielle, Vincent, 
and Mauditt are the first confectioners. 

The present Duke of Beaufort had a Neapolitan 
confectioner, who was thoroughly impressed with the 
dignity, and imbued with the spirit, of his art. His 
Gmace was one night in bed, and fast asleep, when 
he was roused by a knock at his door, which was 
impatiently repeated. He asked who was there. 
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*'Itis only me, Signor Due," said the artist; "I 
was at tjie Opera, and I have been dreaming of the 
miisic. It was Donizetti's, and I have got an idea. 
I have this instant invented a sorbet ; I have named 
it after that divine composer, and I hastened to 
inform your Grace." This is ahnost as good as 
Herbault's reply to Lady D., when she remonstrated 
with him about the price of a turban : — *' Madame,, 
parole d'honneur, il m'a coute trois nuits d'insomnie 
seulement pour Timaginer." 

Young men rising into reputation are : Mortiere, 
cook to Lord Hardwicke ; Dubois ; Sevestre, to the 
Duchess of Gloucester; Montoy, to Lord Castle- 
reagh ; Charles Lion, to Lord Ernest Bruce ; 
Denise, Tessier, Carta], Debille, Amato, George 
White, George Tredway, Filippo Betti. 

It is a curious fact that almost all the great artists 
in this line are erratic, restless, and inconstant. 
They seldom stay long with the same employer, be 
he as liberal, indulgent, and discriminating as he 
may. Is it that they sigh, like the Macedonian, 
for new worlds to conquer, or that — extending the 
princij^le of the German Wanderjdhr to the whole 
of human life — they fancy that knowledge and in- 
tellect are cramped and restricted by becoming 
stationary? The phenomenon well merits the 
serious attention of the metaphysician. 

We are now arrived at the conclusion of our^ 
sketch o{ the history and present state of cookery, 
and have only a single cautioHfirfy tStiaei^iVtiQ; \]d^&! 
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Without appliances and means to boot, it is madness 
to attempt entrees and entremets; and " better first 
in a village than second in Eome" is a maxim pecu- 
liarly applicable to cookery. " A good soup, a small 
turbot, a neck of venison, ducklings with green peas, 
or chicken with asparagus, and an apricot tart, is a 
dinner for an emperor.*' So said the late Earl of 
Dudley; and such a dinner can be better served in 
England than in any other — or, more correctly 
speaking, there is no other country in the world 
where it could be served at all. But before proceed- 
ing to illustrate the advantages of the simple style 
of dinner-giving when the Amphitryon does not 
happen to be a millionaire, we must pay a well- 
merited tribute to the memory of the man who did 
for it almost as much as Brillat de Savarin effected 
for the more composite style amongst the French. 
We allude to the late Thomas Walker, formerly one 
of the police magistrates of the metropolis, and author 
of ' The Original.' This remarkable publication ap- 
peared in weeUy numbers, beginning May 20th, 
1835, and was continued till the commencement of 
the following year, when the series was abruptly dis- 
continued by the lamented death of the writer. To 
enable our readers to estimate his weight as an au- 
thority on dinner-giving, we shall begin by bringing 
together a few of the quaint and amusing reminis- 
cences he has printed of himself. The following are 
prefixed, by way of introduction, to a series of papers 
' On the Art of attaining high Health,' which com- 
meiice w^th tbe ttiid uuecJd^ ^i \5i^^ ^oSs^"* — 
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*' Darii^ iheae jean (he k speaking of his early youth) 
and for a loDg time afttsr, I felt no security of mj health. 
At last) one day when I had shut myself up in the country, 
and was reading with great attention Cicero's treatise 
* De Oratore,' some passage — I quite forget what — sug- 
gested to me the expediency of making the improvement 
of my health my study. / rose from my hook, stood holt 
upright, and determined to he toeU. In pursuance of my re- 
solution I tried many extremes, was guilty of many absurd- 
ities, and committed many errors, amidst the remonstnmc^B 
and ridicule of those around me. I persevered, nevertfa^ 
less, and it is now, I believe, full sixteen years since I hate 
had any medical advice, or taken any medicine, or anythiag 
whatever by way of medicine. During that period I have 
lived constantly in the world — ^for Ihe last six years in 
London, without ever being absent during any one whoJo 
week — and I have never foregone a single engagement of 
business or pleasure, or beeil confined an hour, with the 
exception of two days in the country from over exertiozu 
For nine years I have worn neither great-coat nor cloak, 
though I ride and walk at all hours and in all weathers. 
My dress has been the same in summer and winter, n^ 
U7id(?r garments heing single and oiQy of cotton, and I am 
always light shod. The only inconvenience I sufier is 
occasionally from colds ; hut with a lUtle more cars I could 
entirely prevent them ; or, if I took the trouble, Icotdd remove 
the most severe infour-and-twenty hours'* 

The time and manner of his determination to be 

well strongly resemble Major Longbow*s no less 

strenuous determination on board the steamer, that 

no human consideration should induce him to be 

sick; and from his power of preventing or rapidly 

Temoving colds, we should suppose Ifix.'^^iSkKt Tft* 
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lated to tlie Maiquis of Snowdaa, immartfOiiled by 
Mr. Hook in * Love and Pride/ who soouta, as a 
reflection on his nobility, the bare supposition that a 
Plinlimmon could catch cold. But it is unnecessary 
to resort to fiction for instances of the exemption 
obtained by great men, apparently by mere dint of 
Tolition, from the ordinary wants and weaknesses of 
humanity. The Duke of Wellington is said to have 
been enabled to sustain the extraordinary fatigues of 
the late war in the Peninsula by the acquired habit 
of snatching sleep at any period of the day or night 
iadiflerently. Lord Brougham's capacity for intel- 
lectual exertion on a corresponding scale is, in part, 
owing to the same habit. We are the more particidar 
in our enumeration of instances, to prepare the reader 
for the still more startling assertion of personal privi- 
l^e or exemption which comes next. Our author is 
describing the residts of an abstemious diet : — 

*' Indeed, I felt a different being, light and vigorous, 
with all my senses sharpened — I enjoyed an absolute 
glowmg existence. I cannot help mentioning two or three 
instances in proof of my state, though I dare say they will 
appear almost ridiculous, but they are nevertheless true. 
It seems that from the surface of an animal in perfect 
healtii there is an active exhalation going on which repels 
impurity ; for when I walked on the dustiest roads, rwt onli/ 
my feety bitt even my stockings, remained free from dust. 
By way of experiment, I did not wash my face for a weeh^ 
nor did any ofne see, nor I feel, the difference/* 

Yet even these things may be paralleled from the 
memoira of a hero of iea2L Yvfe, ^Vc> t^^sc^j^^^^^^^^- 
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JST rolT, ctt «Tr.se€ levied Trbtr ^isfeer -rttal-r -zaa Ik 
tei>?red or hsKn. teac '-cta&netf in i^t 'jce -rise — w!ilca 
iWr^iXXLiiss also was ficzii » l« zi mj l:r?a3Ji jkcT^ otbss 
t>*>r=r I Tssed :o ake xcaccrx w!iS:*l twaris mj knicr 
tnrke I wjLf fxrmd to take ^i^zies cstaa rifersrs an^l 
casarris cLat troabfe me, vhkit r^ did bijC tMit mr brE^irh 
ir^ a&v looe tone. I scarce ^^rer fdt cfjtifl in tar Lie, 
tboagh jet so snbjacs t»> caiarrfas tJbas I tkfrk do E&m ei^n* 
wstsi tafx^ obnoxioiis to it : aQ wfakh I di> in a UmnLy wav 
meotioii to mr posteritr, tbot^ otliefwise d^j migbt be 
tfaoogfat scarce worth tiie writii^.' 

It was said (^ M. de Fitzjames that he might be 
rolled in a gutter all his life without cmitiactilig 
a .«pot c€ dirt Still we are not surprised to find 
Mr. Walker end?avoiiiing, in a sobseqoent number, 
to corroborate his statement bj a high medical 
authority : — • 

** My most staggering assertion I take to be this" — [* Hie 
Original ' here repeats it] — " Dr. Gregory says of a p^- 
son in high health, the exhalation from the skin is free ^d 
constant, but without amounting to per^Mmtion-— exhalotio 
fier mtem libera et constems, dtra veto sndorem-^-wbtbh 
answers with remarkable precision to ^ mj active exhaki' 
tion/ and the repulsion of impurity is a necessary oop- 
sequenoe* In &ct, it is peispiration so active as to %£pm 
^ho $km instead of remaining upon it, or suff^ni^ aijy^l^g 
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^els^'iiol reifrain ;' jugt as \^ ife6' ^h' atiifliai 5h high heg^ '^^ 
[^•V- *M] <Jfe' Ffejame^-^^^Wll In' the mire and directly 
after appear as clean as if it had been washed. J enter iotio 
these particulars, not to justify myself, but to gain the 

. confidence of my readers, not only on this particular sub- 
ject, but generally— more especially as I shall have firequent 

.occ^ion tp advance things out of the common way though 
in the way of truth.. Well-grounded faith has great virtue 

, in other things besides religion," 

It is needless to repeat Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu's remark on a French lady's expressing some 
astonishment at the not quite spotless condition of 
her hands. Miss Berry, in her clever and agreeable 
hook on the Social Life of England and Fran^, 
quotes this reply in illustration of the coarseness of 
the times ; but the inference is hardly just, for, as- 
suming Lady Mary to have been acting on Mr, 
-Walker's theory, her frank avowal was simply tan- 
tamount to saying that she was ill. At the same time, 
in case of confirmed ill health, it might be advisaUe 
to try the effect of an occaaional ablution iiistead of 
trusting to '* active exhalation " exclusively. J^i". 
,Wadcl, in his Treatise on Leanness and Corpulency, 
Records the case of an elderly female who 1^ 
: .shunned all contact with water, both hot and cold, for 
.nuwre than twenty years, under a belief that it was 
' bad for the rheumatism, to which she was a martyr ; 
- 'when, long after she had given up all hopes of cui^e, 
■tehe had the good fortune to get half drowned in a 
pond, and the immersion, Combined with the conse- 
quent stripping and t>i\i\ivxi%, ^S^siX^ V'et ^^^es&fe?^ 
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/W'/A' p yr/Mt' VT", jTjj V- ^Cii^r t::«:ii "^r^ fcj- 
^/ '• y l/^.'^'i, v^-. A,'*, ',r 7--* -nl -iir Ki- ^ -^-^ ^ 

'/>/♦/, v,;'/-, '-^ Ar'n't'' fV;,*:r.':ri in irt tse 5Tai>!e 

j/^/,^;/ 'J./,/,/'/>, '/, (/^n^r-iiir, wa? expounded widi 
«♦<//» '//r/rj/rrr,' ri^iyYi^-*?! of vk-w, and such soundness 
'/f |///r»/ .|/;<, it'nhf/tiyii with liitic; .^rhow of refinement 
'/f i\tU*{ti'y it\ UiaU:^ UaI wo arc tempted to employ 
lim i^./HM/lcn tin a kinJ of Uixt-lxK^k, and to convey 
tiiirn¥/it itf'i'uWur w,l\htiH in tlir; hIiu^x; of commentaiyp 
Tlm0uhjf4ii k /furfiutul Utn/u^U Wu ox twelxe Numr 
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Wrj; ^ ^iiQ^T^tev of thim, 1 Pfl ifouij ( p^6s in .es^:^ .but 
Mt. i]!Pf«lk^ d^ate j$p;.lwrgdyi m Aati kind o(C' ampUfi.- 
<^tk)nsWhkh:J?he^dAn9 ^bd.'UQe&il in impressii^ 
opiijionfi onith^ xnasfl^ tluiit we shall be able to givQ 
tb^ipithfOf hisiobeervationa and theories within little 
m^e t)xa^ afit'tbof the space Jie hasdevoted tothem^ 
Xt(^^ma best, howeypr, to quote the greater part pf 
the ifttroduotory paper aa it stands — 

r '* According to the lexicons, the Greek for £nner is 
Ahston, and therefore, for the convenience of the terms, and 
without entering into any inquiry critical or antiquarian, I 
call tJhe art of dining, caristologi/, and those who study it, 
dir^&ologists. The maxim that practice makes perfect does 
riot ajiply to our daily habits j for, so &r as they are con- 
cerned, we are ordinarily content with the standard of 
meddocrfty or something rather below. Where study is 
not absolutely necessary, it is by most people altogether 
dispensed with, but it is only by an union of study and 
practice that we can attain anything like perfection. Ant/' 
body can dine, hut very few know hew to dine so as to ensure 
the greatest quantity of health and enjoyment. Indeed, many 
people contrive to destroy their health ; and, as to enjoy- 
mi^ti^I shudder lyheci I think^how oflen I have been 
dpf)me4. tosonly a solemn inocke;ry of it; how often I have 
Sfijb ijn durance ^^tely to go through the ceremony of din- 
ner, t^he essence of which is to be without ceremony, and 
how o/tenin this land of liberty I have felt myself a slave! 

" There are £hree kinds of dinners — solitary dinners, 
evel7-(5ay social dSiiriers, and s6t dinners; all three involv- 
ing the consideration of cheer, and the last two of society 
also. Solitary dinners, I think, ought to be avold^^ ^s^ 
mudr'as possible', because sdlwtuifite tMvd& to -jfrcidwcft ^Qwaw^- 
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afid'tliB preset tfeid system of itt^dance/ are the 
nrst siiBj^cts of detailed commentairy :— • ' ^ ' 

'^ %ere is in thf» art of dining a matter of special mih 
portance — I mean attendance— the real end of whjch is to 
do that for. you which you cannot so well do for yourself. 
Uufortunfltely^ this end is generally lost sight of, and the 
effect of attendance is to prevent you from doing tLat which 
you could do much better for yourself. The cause of this 
perversion is to be found in the practice and example of the 
rich and ostentatious, who constantly keep up a sort of war- 
^^tabfehmeht, or ' establishment adapted to extraordinaiy 
instead of ordinary occasions ; and the consequence is, that, 
lik^ all potentates who follow the same policy, they never 
really taste the sweets of peaces — they are in a constant 
Matebf invajBion by their own troOps.^ I am rather a bold 
man at table, and set form vepry much at defiance, so thati, 
if a salad happens to be within my reach, I make no scruple 
to take it to me ; but the moment t am espied, it Is hipped 
pp from the most convenient to the most inconvenient posi- 
tion, lliat such absurdity should exist among rational 
jbeings, and in a civilised country, is extraordinary ! See k 
small party with a dish of fish at each end of the table, 
and four silver covers unmeaningly starving at the sides, 
whilst everythmg pertaining to the fish comes, even with 
th^ he^t attendance, provokingly lagging, one thing after 
another, so tnat contentment is out of the question ; and all 
this d.one under pretence that it is the most convenient plan ! 
This is an utter fallacy. The only convenient plan is to 
Jhave everything actually upon the table that is wanted at 
the samef tinie, apd nothing else; as, for example, for a 
party of eight,' turooi and salmon, with doubtes c^C oasfc^ <^^ 
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(ii^her^ wb^ fpUh.mch: an anrmgap^% they could 4o^ 
toi^ perfeiat ease, 

**< With respect to wine," (he ccptiniieSi after complain- 
i^ of theilaiborioQS'cfaangin? <^ oocuses and the constant , 
^tirtistiag of skle-dishes m 1^ &ce,) '* it is often ofi^red'; 
Yfhim'jiot ftBoated ; and, when wanted, is peihaps not to ie'^ 
had tin loi^ wdted ibr. It is 6xeaxy to dbserre two go^sts, ' 
giflts in hand, Waiting the but]^^ Idsoreto be able to ta^' 
wine together;. and then, perchance, being helped in despu»'> 
tO; what tbey: did notaskfiN-; and it is stSl more dngryio^ 
he. one qf tha t¥»yfiurs^f. How diieient, whooe joa tsm^ 
pat joqr hapd. tipon a decanter at the moment yoa wanji} it I : 
I could enlarge ap<w and particalanse these ]njsej:ies aj^r 
great length ; but thej must be onlj too familiar to thos^[ . 
who dine out; and those who do not maj congratulate,, 
themselves on their escape.** > 

lioid Sjqxm was stiongij impreassed with the samei' 
CYil, whichhas beenlaadly a^iayated of late years ^-^f* 

^ I hat« a lingering lf»ottki, 



Which' w^ the lafidloid makes too long, p, stw^ 
Learing all claretlesg the vnmoisini'd throttle,^ — 
Bspedidly -with politics on hand.'' 
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The ladies are deeply interested in, discpnntenanping , 
the prevalent fashion of being helped to w^e Ijy 
servants, as it has ehiied by nearly alwlifii^g the old^ 
English habit of taking mne together, which anofied 
ori6 of the most pleksing modes of ireiogiii1tioil'*wien 
diistant, aiid one of the prettiest occasiohs for coquetry ! ' 
when near, — 

., ,, / f' jri?#i^. if jou cap. eontiriv*, get nert*t supper, ■• i-rii 
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whether you get next or opposite, one oi the. oeat- 

been;(^.4?^.t^J#^ There jva3. oi)|Q^, a ,w^I%p.^fl,. 
la^-jqjl.lpr w^ ^espe^u^^i, hi^. mode. (£ tajkjing. wi»^, 
ta^-jjb9^,of, .^, t^s. jpaa??iibld pfttraotio?>e,.*the abiefii 
a^A ;(t9 )iQ hiea jwetice) tbe .t^ict with which he?- 
cb/Qisip .hi& tiD^ithe aix with; whidi he. gave the iiiK^ 
vita^kai^jtheieding he contrir-ed to'thr^jw into it,lJie^ 
stfidied 'csfepelessnei^ trith which' h^ kfept his eye to'' 
th^'feit^'Oiie^s efvery movement till sh^ was preparedj'i 
aiid the'i^miii^ timidity of his bow when he was all 
thte While looking Ml into her eyes— aU these little 
griifeiis were inimitable, and all these little graces hayej 
been lost. The difficulty of ge^ing a glass of wine 
in».the regular ^v^y began many^y^ura since '^toexet- 
ci8» the, ingenuity of mankind; ' 3><Ir> Theodore 'Hook 
was once obserye4, during di^i|^» nodding like a 
Chinese liiaiidarin in a tea-shop. On biding asked 
the reason, he repfie<t„ ,^M?Way, wK©a njopne else 
asks me to take champagne, I take sherry with the., 
ew^gne. and bow to the flowers. 



"^uti'tiie idLponVeriiences of thefasTiions in question 
afe'^ggmv^fed'as th^y desc^^ ! . n 

** J^ have bf^ sp.^akii^gb|^erto of attendaiicie in its mo^t,., 
perfect state, but then comes tjie greater inconvejnience and i 
the^ monstrous absurdity of the sanUe forms with inadequate 
establishments. I remember once receiving a severe frown 
from a ladyat tbd hiead '<rf her'tabte^tL^^^''^^Vsss«v\.-^'^ 
sitting, because' r ofiferel'U \;^^ '4oW ^ <^^^^^s2t nj^ 
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ii^i> «fr.lT Crf ;2«= ]fC£Bc!:£ d&j il;^ cVcf^^odj scrlTe» af^ the 
tASJh J -II -tjlr, — T>z- zzAZ. w'zks^ zToirin =::3c ceeiptcted, 
>. -i ^rier. I-^^i Vj i«r ::rzjL .v.S!? inir.-:*: *.w rMiLfaritrv of 
z^KAi « .c;^ -aJ «.f^3i« *,v it: -^. Ll 3:c-:I-::s' :c cf tais part of 
r:.r ki'- vrct. I w:Il olserre :Lit I trr.k di-r 3£:2e=f wodkl 
r-r.'!^ tJ.^m^!v*s aryi diEir cccntrv an esascial service if 
t}:ffr w<:re to :ai! Tr:to r:« srrir'e rsfimjd sivle of Hvii^, 
d:-!<aH.Ti2 eventhine aKompitil^ with real «if>TmeDt; 
:md I M'ifiTi: that, if the hssMj of overztcmu faccmy wiere 
tfiiCf^ it }a3 always bid its origin trom the Tiilgu'*nch« 
^^i \'hTy hiii c!a^ worthy of imiutioa.* 

This J8 just and true in the mflin — ^we have put ia 
italjcji a riiaxun worthy of Bacon — but to desire tbe 
gorgeciu^ establkhmentsof ourfixst-rate Amplikryong 
t/> U; htiiutti up, and the ornate style of living to he 
totally .suppre^^ed, would be as unreasonable as t^ 
f/rop<i0e the suppression of palaces because houses ore 
\j(tiAi:t fitted fi>r the ordinary purposes of life. Th^. 
^^olden rule is, let all men's dinners be according tP 
tlujir means ;**— discard the degrading fopperies of 
uffcctation, and the imitative meanness of vanity*. 

It is, however, undoubtedly true that the. art 
of waiting is not understood at one house in a 
hunilred. . Servants, meaning to be very polite, 
dwlgc alwut to oflfer each entr^ to ladies in the first 
infftanee; confusion arises, and whilst the ^aon^ 
dislics aio offered two or three times over to somQ 
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gue8teftl»el!»«|)eiiiujohappy;wighteji»^y0iioiop(tion..p£ 
otdiers. i One s^ bf> wasters ^Iwuld: cotomencd ftcwu 
tite top, And 1^ qaietlyioiid legularly rounds whilst' 
Mother set, eimidtaneOTisly cbimnehcing-froui thfe 
krttt»(ri, sMrHd'&Q ttfe same. "Wliere^therb are'mor^ 
than &ur side-dishes besides' flanks ami removes, the 
«i(r^ ougjit to be in duplicates at opposilc comevs. 
Tie, true .brihfaple |ia,iew entries, but woll-GIIed 
dishes ; foij^the (mtries are llrst rate, the presump- 
tion, is that ?ach gn^st will eat of each. Tlic service 
ild Maate divicles the opinions of the bestjudges[, 
but we, once saw it most pleasingly and originaUyiput 
in practice. The party at a country housft (Sandoe 
House, in Northumberland) having become too 
large for one ordinary round table, the hostess hit 
S^KJrt ,ithe happy idea of having twe hi '.the same 
KK«n; ea<4i 'Nolding eight or nine- pei^ns; and served' 
h'^laUmH: The' respective ad vBRiagefl- of differ-^ 
eiltly ftrmeid' taibW depend up6n"th^- number, ^ei' 
dispositicMav't^d qu^tications'of the pgcrtyi witbi 
teferenOe to "which yon; must deKfrtoine T^hetheii 
it y best to lacilitale t|te4i-tSte or general oonver^ 
saltion. ■■■:■.<■'■■■' ' ■ ■■_ 

'■ A practioal -exempliSuation of Mr. Walker's prin'- 
ciplee oometi weite ?^-^ ' 

''As, like 'iriosi' '-people t suppose, I can writ« most easy 
npon what ik fl'^hest in my miDd, T will give yon, dear 
r^dBr,: aft alCcocAt of a dicner I have ordered this *«^ 
d&y at' ■LdvegrtWr's, at Bfaekvpil!,-^ where, if yttli "ne»ei- 
QUei, mi 'mdcil I the wtffse.'fof you, This acoount Will 
Mivcb asi an> /iUuBtiation o£ imy docUintt'OiiidinDer-gis&Dg' 
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better tiaait ^ long ' abstrad^ ctitourseu Tiie ^pai:^. mlk 
QODsisit- of. aeven men bdside myse^ < and ^voiy gatst^^is 
asked for some reason, upon which gdod jS^lowsfaip mmi^ 
depends, for people brought together unconnectedly had, 
WWy^i^Um, i!^eitt«^ be'4c^t se^mt^; Eight I hdlt to 
be the golden number, never to be exceeded wHhbudJWtaifc 
ening the efficacy of concentration. The dinner is to con- 
sist of turtle, followed by no other fish but iiVhit^badt ; wfiich 
is'io be followed by no other meat but grtrase'; tWifi^ 
are io be succeeded by apple fritters and jelfy, pasttjr'6ii 
stLch occasions being quite out of place. With the toMhl 
of course, there will be punch ; with the whitebait,' chairi- 
pagile ; with the grouse, claret : the two former I hjiti 
ordered to be particularly well iced, and they will tdl t)^ 
placed in succession upon the table, so liiat we idan hielp 
ourselves as we please. I shall permit no othef winds) 
unless perchance a bottle or two of port, if paiiaculaiw 
wanted, as I hold variety of wines a great mistake, Wlm 
respect to the adjuncts, I shall take care there is Cayenne; 
with lem9ns cut in halves, not in quarters, within teach' '6{ 
every one, for the turtle ; and that brown bread-and-fcutifei^ 
in abundance is set upion the table for the whiteb^ It 
is no trouble to think of theise little matters beforeh^^d^ 
but they make a vast difference in a convliiat elntertkW- 
ment. The diimer will be followed by ices and, a good 
dessert, after which coflfee and one glass of liq^iir /eadL 
and no more ; so that the present may be enjpyed raucTbany. 
without inducing retrospective regrets, 'if tfce iaayfer* bf ^a 
feast wishes his party to succeed, he'muit kliiJiV'hdw ixi 
command, and not let his guests run riot aoeoi^ng^t4cli -iiS 
his own wild fancy. 8ucfa, reader, is^my iilea^df a^dlbne/^ 
which I-hopd you approve; andlcaTmot he^iSunMnffthai 
If Parliament were to grant me 10,jOOQt (U^^^mtrtat.ifi 
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iktartaim<'a stftks cf uortb^ perscaisifi it mBoUldtprontate irade 
and increase the revmw movt i^n ^any ■ hugg^iMfJvuffger 
wmstare^i^-debised" '■■ '»i''- • ■.'■ .:■.■' -^ : i i-vi-,.. 

>^ The suceesB of theBlackwall diimex is s^bs^uentlyi 
described' i?—* .' • ' -■ -i: ;.i 



. i . , *'j Jjt w^; §ervpd ^vjqpnjuig; to my directipiis, -y^ith. perfipp;t 
^ql^aess,, an4 wenl; off with correspoiidijQg svfccess.. Th^ 
tjijTtle aod whitebait were excellewt; the grouse nojb q^uita? 
of equal, ^ept; ,and the applet-fritters so much relished tbat 
th?y_,wef^,ie,ntirelj; cleared, apd the jelly le^ , untouched. 
Xh^o^lyi wJuefs were champagne and cjaret, and they both 
g^kve.gr^ satisfaction^ A&^^oon as the. liqueurs werj? 
^^^ed round once, I ordered them out of the room, and 
tn^ only heresy coniniitted.was by one of the guests asking 
fqr.a.glass of bottled porter, which I had not the presence 
<;f ipjnd instantly to forbid. There was an ppipion broached 
th^t sojtne jflound^rs water-zoutched between the turtle and 
Tjrhijbe-bait would have been an improvement, — and per- 
1^34)8 th^y, would. I dined again yesterday, at Black wall, 
^ a guet^t,. and I. observed that my theory as to adjunct^ 
was c^ireftiljy put iijto practice, , so, that I, hope the public 
.f^.b^.^ gainer.! ' , Z. '„'',.,, ,.; 

Turtle, in otir opinion, is oiit of place at a 
BlackwaU. or Greenwich dinner, and would have 
tep?i, iQpai ady^tageoualy replaced by a cou?;se^: or 
twO;;C0iu;9^i pf .jfish,i It appears, from the grouse, 
thai Mr. Walker's , dinner . took ■ place after tjie 12th 
A«gw6t> which iflftoo ilate: to, eat whitebait//in.,per-: 
fedti^ttUA v^SPh^y aiev \» then vjarge, and withoilti their 
dkdracteristi©c,deliettcyi'' .- 
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fciArjif.-ri in :!•=: • *~'iw'.r^ :' ini lie uie ci ceaire- 
i>lfbce3 e>:rrzi"i=. ic- i* vr:iien:-rz.dv d-ecricd. The 
i>vC/-iliiHtv •:•' buciielirs' •iinner* is icci-imted for bv 
t?.'; a'r>v:r-o>: :: i:rzL, irii :L-r liziiese «:f ieniales for 
gArr.:/*}! :* c'./n:pCired : :• "" t}ie un:u:ored Indian's 
ifjrArJrtT. for learhers and slielli.'' Then come 
rMryiirr .v/ind o'oeervai: on? on the tonn. size, lifrht- 
in^j,* "A'arrning, and decontions of dining-PDoms, 
wv;il rri^;riting the attention of the epicure, bat we 
pass thcrn over to come to another of Mr. Walker's 
highly interesting experiences: — 

* **\\ lum« s^rande, cd alto, e noo troppo pot»tc, sari qocHo^ che 

r«id«ir4 \*: yArU*:*Ati «i«ri oorpi molto gTate." — Leor^irdo da Vinci. This 

<)iirHAti<m ?« ht/rrtrwtA frr/m Mr. Rogers, whose dmner-table is lightM 

hy aconee* placed in ftucb a manner as to reflert the light from fthe 

/Jjie$l pictunM. So lights are place^l on oi ox«x V\v% \a&A«. 
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"To Older dinner well us a matter .of .invention andieom- 

■;■..■ ,:•,... Ti// -. ;:i. :. ;1- ' : '^hn.)^:<ir b ;^mvuvv v7/ f 

bmation. , It. in,volves novelty, simplicit}^ and .taste; 
whereas, in th^ generality oi dinners, mere is no cnaracter 
biit th^t of diili rbftitine, ttccordtog to the seii^n. The 
tsdme thhagis are sd^n ever5'Wli^t'e sit tile same peti6ilik,' kiid, 
' as'the' tKtVes' for prol^Jding liniit' liie range Very miibh, tfc^f-e 
'irig a great many good thhigs which never make their 'ajp- 
< pearance at all, and a greiEtt many others which, beixig £erv^d 
iil.ai fixed order, iepre seldom half enjoyed ; jgis, for instftnee, 
jganqe ia th^ third course. This reminds me of a.dito^er 
. I ordered last .Christmas-day for two persons beside my- 
^If, and which we enjoyed very much, It consiste(^pf 
crimped cod, woodcocks, and plum-pudding, just as n^uch 
of each as we wanted, and accompanied by champagne. 
Now this dinner was both very agreeable and very whole- 
some, from its moderation ; but the ordinary course would 
havie been to have preceded the woodcocks by some sub- 
stantial dish, thereby taking kway from their relish, at the 
same time overloading the appetite.' Delicacies are scarcely 
=e\'er brought till liiey are ' quite superfluous, which is uu- 
satisfadtoiy if they are not eaten, and pernicious if tbdy 



are." 



TM^ is a good plan enough when you are well 
axjquaiiited with your guests' appetites, and know 
that they will be ^tisfied with a woodcock a- 
piece; but .we have seen eaters who would expe- 
rience veiy^ little difficulty in despatching single- 
handed th^ dinner ordered by Mr. Walker for three. 
The lord-lieutenant of one of the western counties ate 
iney of partridges for breakfast every day duilng 
season; and there is a^6ther notilein^ wlio 
"#ottld leat a 'icovey of partridges, «a \W '$«>^\55ks^^ 
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ate a Solan goose, fi>r a whet, and ieel like Um 
afltonislied if his appetite was not sharpened by the 
cifcomstanoe. Most people must have seen or heard 
of a cfoicatnie repres en ting a man at dinner upon 
a ronnd of beef, with the landlord looking on, — 
" Capital beef, landlord," says the gentleman, ** a man 
may cnt and come again here." " You may cut. 
Sir,*' responds Boniface ; "but I'll be blowed if you 
shall come again." The person represented was the 
nobleman in question ; and the sketch was founded 
upon &ct. He had occasion to stay late in the citjr, 
and turned into the celebrated Old Bailey beef-shop 
on his return, where, according to the landlord's 
computation, he demolished about seven pounds aiod 
a half of solid meat, with a proportionate allowance 
of greens. The exploits of a well-known literary 
and political character at Crockford's were such, 
that the founder of that singular institution more 
than once had serious thoughts of offering him a 
guinea to sup elsewhere, and was only prevented by 
the fear of meeting with a rebuff similar to that men- 
tioned in * Roderick Eandom ' as received by the 
master of an ordinary, who, on proposing to buy off 
an ugly customer, was informed by him that he had 
been alre&dy bought off by aU the other ordinaries in 
town, and was consequently under the absolute 
necessity of continuing to patronise the establish- 
ment. 

Another unanswerable objection to the above dinner 

is its palpable want of harmony with the season. 

Jldasi beef and roast turkey are indis^nsable on 
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numt cosekts in be^ig; the. fust )|rho,pAblidy ad¥<v 

(^^.tbepxuunple of sioipUoitXv .■:';' 

, ^'Thip, ipportimt topic .of vegetahl^ receiveg n -^^ 

aHa^re of attemtion in its turn :-^ 
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Qoe cf iJM graatest hararieB to my mind in dhiixig >}# 
toto.able lorooiDmtDd plenty of good vegetables, well 
s^if96d« B|U tlBAia i^ luxury vainly, hoped for at set parties. 
T^aj^g^bles are made to figure in a tery secondary wi^, 
effcep^^Q^eed whilst they are considered as great delicacies^ 
"ftrhich- i^ ^generally before they are at l^e best; and then, 
tiKe other delicacies, they are introduced after the appetite 
hias heei) satisfied ; and lihe manner of handing vegetables 
roi^id' is most unsatisfactory and uncertain. Excellent 
potatoes, smoking hot, and accompanied by melted butter 
of the first quality, would alone stamp merit on any dinner; 
but Aey are as rare on state occasions, so served, as If tiiey 
were of the cost of pearls." 

The remark of a late Q.C. and M.P, on the late 
Baron Hullock was — " He was a good man, an ex- 
cellent man. He had the best melted butter I ever 
tasted in my life.** A distinguished connoisseur, 
still spared to the world, contends that the moral 
qualities of a hoetess may in like manner be tested 
by the potatoes. iPhe importance attached by ano- 
ther equally imimpeachable authority to the point, 
was sufficiently shown by what took place at the 
meeting of a club-committee specially caUftlfeL^lsNSi, 
selection of a cook. Tlie eaaSi9ka.\ft» ^«ts. ^sss^^^^sss^ 
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li^liTTiAn from the Albion, and a Frenchman lecooih 
xnended by Ude ; the eminent divine to whom we 
allude was deputed to examine them, and the first 
question he pat toeach was, — ^*Oan you bml apotato?^ 
We have already given two of Mr. Walker's prac- 
tical illustrations. We now come to a third, which 
will be found equally replete with interest : — 

^' In entertaming those who are in a di£^nt dass from 
ourselves, it is expedient to provide for them what they are 
not used to — and that which we are most in the war of 
procnring of superior quality. Many people, fix)m Hieir 
connexion with foreign countries, or with different parts 
of their own, are enabled to command with ease to 
themselves what are interesting rarities to others ; and one 
sure way to entertain with effect is, to cultivate a good 
mnierstanding with those with whom we deal for the sup^ 
ply of the table. By way of illustration of what I have ■ 
said on the subject of choice plain dinners, I will give m 
account of one I once gave in the chambers of a fi-iend df 
mine in the Temple to a party of six — all of whom were 
accustomed to good living, and one of whom was bred ki 
one of the most celebrated tables in London. The dinner 
consisted of the following dishes, served in successioii, and, 
with their respective adjuncts, carefully attendfed to. I^'ifttj 
spring soup from Birch's on Comhlll, which," to liiose WHi} 
have never lasted it, I particularly recommend in the i^easbtf 
as being quite delicious; then a- moderate-Sizdd ttittte, 
bought in the city, beautifully boiled, wit& first-rate" Wltetel? 
sauce, cucumber, and new potatoes V^flter that ribls-of 'ifclif 
from Leadeahall inarket, roasted to a Wn, ark! 'IfeoKing 
f»m th6 spit, ■y/ti&i French b^s fitiid fi^tea'J' feeif^^eiT 
&i6 dr^ed crab - ' and,^ iMlJr, -^n^'j^f} ifte ' ^iVfto^%f 
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tile drambtts wss conneoted witii the city, and he tinder^ 
took spedaily to order the difierent articles, which it wotdd 
haye been impossible to exceed in quality ; and, though the 
^hand beef were dressed by a Temple laundress, th£gr 
could DQt have bef A better served, I suppose principally 
^om the kitchen being dose at hand and her attention not 
being distracted. And here I must remark that the proxir 
mity of the kitchen was not the least annoyance to us in 
any way, or indeed perceptible, except in the excellence of 
the sevving up. The beef deservedly noet with the highest 
praise ; and certainly I never saw even venison more en- 
joyed. The crab was considered particularly well intro- 
duced, and was eaten with peculiar zest; and the simpUcity 
of the jelly met with approval. The dessert, I think, con- 
sisted only of oranges and biscuits, followed by occasional 
introductions of anchovy toast. The wines were champagne, 
port, and claret. I have had much experience in the diiv- 
ner way, both at large and at small parties, but I never saw 
such a vividness of conviviality either at or afber dinner ; 
which I attribute principally to the real object of a dinner 
being the only one studied ; state, ornament, and superfluity 
bluing, utterly excluded. I hold this up as an example of 
the plain^ easy style of entertaining. 
. '* As the success of this dinner so strongly illustrates my 
positions in faA^our of compactness of dining-room, of proaur 
mity of kitchen,, of smallness of party, of absence of state 
^d shoWf (rf. undivided, attention to excellence of dishes^ 
a^djthe mode of scrying them in single succession, I anji 
^einpted to add 1^ names here by way of authenticati<m, 
^cli^. sho^ tba,t m.j, guests were competent judges, not to 
Vj^lj^AVvay.^byiyapt of experience. The partj^ consisted 
^.^J^urd ,4^ipg§r, ,thpn Sir Js^xnflSi SparJetfc;; Sir Johq 
f6^^l9Rf»j!^ piP^nt ,roem|:)^)r. f(^.,,gcaiJ¥W«gl^5 Mr, 
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Toang, private S^cretiry to L^rd Melbourne ; Mr. R. Bdl, 
of the firm of B=n, Brothers, and Co., who occtipied ^ 
^hamTjeis, and acted as cafiercr : sid, la«dy, mj exceflent 
friend the late Honourable George Lamb, whose gpod^ 
hmncFared eoDrivud qualities wece held in b^ estimation 
bv all who knew him, and who on this oeoAsioQ outshone 
himsd£ 

*' It h tbe mode that I wish to lecommeDd, and not 
any porticiilar dishes or wines. Common soap made at 
home, 6sh of litde cost, any joints, the cheapest vegetables, 
aome happy and onexpensive introdnction like the crab, and 
a padding, — ^provided everything is good in quality, and 
the dishes are well dressed, and ser\'cd hot and in suc- 
cession, with their adjuncts — will ensnre a quantity of 
enjoyment which no one need be afinaid to ofler." 

The principle here propomided hard! j admita of 
a cavil — for it is not merely the expense, bat the 
trouble and fuss of dinner-giving on the piesent 
system, that checks the extended practice of " ihe 
Art,*' and imposes a galling restraint on sociabUiiiy 
— many a man, to whom a few poimds are a matter 
of mcMerence, beiiig deferred^ the prospect of 
; having the lower part of his premises converted into 
a laboratory for a week. We shall, therefore, .en- 
deavour to facilitate the adoption of the aiBi]de 
method, by adding a useful rule or two ta Mr. 
Walker's, and by enumerating some of the mtmj 
excellent things to be found within the preemots 
of our own country by those who know whea.ii^d 
where to look for them. • . «j> 

• Turtle-soup, from Painter's in Leadenhall-iitjCfiet> 
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is 4eoid^y. the, fb^^t:. thing iij.j the^sliape ^T soup 
that can .. be ■ Jiad » ki. this^f . ox j per^iaps in any 
coiilDtarjr. ** The first judge in Europe '* asserts 
*&at P«dikter is the <ml^ turtle aptist in Europe. 
Ttte tiMef rale* to be observed i^ making the ordir 
tUkty soups is to ust none but the very best meat an(^ 
vegetables, and carefully to clear the meat of. f^fc 
^ITie grouse-soup at Hainilton Palace is made on the 
piiaciple of a young grouse to each of the party, in 
•addition to six or seven brace stewed down fot 
stock. It has very recently been asserted in Black- 
wood that Scotland stands pre-eminent in soups, amd 
':the boast is not entirely without plausibility. 

I^ish richly merits a book to itself; but we must 
confine ourselves to a limited number of hints. Otir 
'first relates, to the prevnJent mode of serving, which 
i*' wrong.. The fish, should never be covered up, or 
Ut wili suffer fataily from the condensation of the 
steam. Mareov;er^ tibe practice of putting boiled and 
rfried.fish on the some dish caunpt be too much ije- 
pttd»ted; aaid.:Coyering Wt fish with cold green 
pairsley is- abominable* Sopaetimes one sees all these 
barbarities . committed at oijice ; ..and the removal of 
the cover eiihibiteJboiled ai^ji (4^ 44^> both covered 
'Wth pardey ; titierfiried fish^ deprived ,of all its crisp- 
^ikss from contact'-wifU) ,t)ie boileqli and. both made 
Yflodden by the; &U of, l^e. ,pqo4^nsed :st,eam from wie 
'^foavcri: so fctecfl^'^ilwt the.fi^ lias is beimg not, 
'^wiiiehit mighi h»ve justt a^iwell. if it followed. in- 
stead of accompanying the'/^^p.^ -It^ i^ commonly 
^tttftdei (aool/idljeotf t(^}iaye. ^/^j 7^^f[ Bjs^fpj^ ccja, as 
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jtie catflcd. iBeze u no cncf giefier 
Cod ought to be aimped in dun £ce&. wad you wiit 
ti«en faftTe the whole of joar fiak boiled tqoaSij^ 
whilft in thick dices toe thin or beflr put is over- 
dme befixe tlie thick pwt is failf bailed. AnoAfT 
adranUige is, tbat yoa need not pot jour fiflb inio 
the kettle (it ought always to be pat into bmlmg 
wtUer) until your gueste are aniTed. Of eaooea^ 
Ihiteh lauce is ^[^licaUe to all white-fleflhed fish, 
exc^fpt perhaps cod, when oyster sauce msy be 
sdknred. There is little mystery in the compositicMii 
of oyster sattce ; but lobster sauce is not so genenUy 
understood.^ The Christchurch and Severn salmoo. 
are decidedly the best in England ; £ar the Thames 
salmon may now almost be considered extinct. The 
salmon at Killamey, bnuled, toasted, or roasted oft 
arbutus skewers, is a thing apart, and unfortunately 
inimitable. The Dublin haddock is another delicacj 
peculiar to the sister island; but to prevent Scot- 
land from becoming jealous, we will ventuie to place 
ihe fresh herring of Loch Fyne alongside of it. The 
liarnpshire trout enjoy a prescriptive celebrity ; but 
we incline to give the Colne and the Carshalton river 
ti:ie preference, with the exception of the genuine and; 
indigenous Thames trout, which must not be oosr. 
ibimdtd with all trout caught in the Thamea The: 
Clyde trout, above the Falls in the part of the riveB 
belonging to Mr. Baillie Cochrane*s estate of Laming- 
ton^ are excellent. Perch (Thames) and tench are 
also very good with Dutch sauce. Perch ajce best 



wiutierKiotitQhfid^p^)!! ifioiedidHi ^ BSiiftlissy used t6r 

f«i ri¥erT!<3Mrpii^ua dish; for fn pritce. . Jloftdixlw^ 
9^»(|^Que/ift mildliy • taste j to cou^te^mctiwMcl) a>le<im^» 
w>ii: Suggest* ijae jprudolaoe , of giving Jt^^ 
ponicNEDs a: few small pike, who lubhle ^t th^^fin^ 
whea thiey are hatf .sunk m th^e mud, mAiCcmf^ 
them ito (take exerciiie. H^ had< fwobably ju^l^sjti^dl 
oil thei. analogical 'Case of .the huntedj uh«xQ, whk^; 
ifl* iniwjhiiimprQfVfid by: ft ibngtofu^ .. JPike (Dutdh; 
s^iice .again) aie capiiUd if bled in the tail and gilte> 
as ^oiok as oaught.; the;r die .miieh.wihiter^ and :l(i>ok; 
better i &t > iaUa Pike is capitally idiesael ati the: 
WMte Hart ati Salidxiiy . London^ k pnj&Qipally 
ssippdied with eels &om JEolUand j; andtrhblecargo^ 
are daily 'Sent ikp'the vlygX' to ben e^Ktena^i Tham^bs; 
eekai Bickmond^ Eel'^pie .Island^ &c*i: i Pope's, wellti 

known fec-^i ■■? ;< ■;■ ^ ■:.'•■ < : <' . ..'■"•.; :'.. .-q 
I ! 1 ",Tbej KJemieiti swift, to tilrar jqelf; rmvmw^-^** .;:■.., i : : ;: I 

#6^ alone ^liwtigh'to btihg' pobfieaft'authbrity intir 
diiscredlt: ■I'he K^i^et 13] & slow rivet ; tberQ 'ary 
no e^te it'ilt'iii ihe^ upper part^ and those' In - the' 
low^r 'pfait-afe'tbolargp. The silver ed, from 4» 
rfttming streaiA with^a gravelly bottom, may be eaten 
in perfisoticm iat Salifibury, Andertoti, or Overton. 
He is best spatch-cooked. The best lampreys and 
laempe)*n3 are from Woreestei*. 

The late Ihike of Pbrtland was in the habit of 
going to Weyitiouth during' the summer months, for 
the sake of the red mnlkV^ii^wRit^^^^s^^ '^sjrj^s:^^^^ 
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there. The Itage^ used to be had far three-peace or 
feur-pence a pie«e; but he has been known to 
giTc two guinea? for one T^ghing a pound and a 
half. His Grace's custom was to put all the liven 
togetlier into a butter-boat, to aroid the chances c£ 
inequality; very properly considering that, to be 
helped to a mullet in the condition of an East Indian 
nabob, would be too severe a shock for the netves 
or spirits of anj man. The mullet have now neady 
deserted W^Tnouth fi>r the coast of Cornwall, whithdr 
we recommend the counoisseur to repair in the dc^- 
dajs, takiDg care to pay his respects to the doiias 
of Plymouth on the way, — and he will have Ae 
pleasure of following the example of Quin. London, 
however, is now tolerably well supplied with mullet 
from Hastings. There are epicures who combine 
these luxuries, eating the flesh of the dory with the 
liver of the mullet ; but though the flesh <£ the 
mullet be poor, it is exactly adapted to the sauce 
which nature has provided for it, and we conse- 
quently denounce all combinations of this description, 
as heterodox. The Brighton dories are also very 
fine, and the Jersey mullet are splendid, weighing 
often three or four pounds a-piece. 

We shall next set down a few specialities regard- 
mg birds. The greatest novelty, perhaps, is the 
poachard or dun-bird, a species of wild fowl, sup- 
posed to come from the Caspian Sea, and caught only 
in a single decoy on the Misley Hall ests^e, Esseix, 
in the month of January in the coldest years. Their 
-flesh is exquisitely tender and delicate, and may 



of tike Qcltebrated caiiv^jtbackl d\i€ik'.<N5 Am^ia^i; tb# 
tHey hfeT?e little of 'thte./CorBin«a3l wildrSHck. /flay<Ei4§, 
and aiefbefeteaiten mibeir.t)W!a graty>f;ffkkfJtlis fifepl- 
tifoljWiithoirf; eiliier c^yeime or lem6tt-jmeie. Tfe^i: 
soke is about that of a fiile widgeon. The flot/ieard 
dsiilsA highly and deservedly valiied by the e|>i<^i(j. 
- E«iffii iand arefcvea are little known* to the puWi^;«t 
Ikrge; though hbnofUlrable mJentioaof theni is made by 
Bewick. : The season for them is Augu^ and Se;^ 
teifabe^. They are found in fenny counties (those 
from Whittlesea Meer, in. Lincolnshire, are bestl), 
ahd muit lie taken alive and fattened on boiled wheat 
or bread and milk mixed with hempnieed for abdut 
a fortoight, taking good care never to put two maids 
to feed together, or they will fight a routranee. The^ 
birds are worth nothing in their wild state ; and the 
flirt of fattening them is traditionally siid ' to hai^ 
been discovered by the monks in Yorkshire, ' wlhcre 
they are still in high ferour with the clerical pro- 
fession, as a current anecdote wili show. At a grand 
dinner at Bishopthorpe fin Archbishop Marfcham['s 
time) a diih of ruffs and reeves chanced to be placed 
immediately in front of a yoimg divine who lad 
come up to be examined for priest's orders, and'Vas 
considaately {or, as it turned out, inconsiderately) 
asked to dfclner lofy his grace. Out of sheeir m6desty 
^he clerical lyro ccmfined himself exclusively tcy tlje 
dish before him, ahd pertfevered in his indiaoriminat- 
ing'attenticms to it till' one of the resident dignitaries 
(all of whom were waiting only the proper momebt 
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to participaie^ ^dbserved lum, and called the atteatkm 
of the oompany by a loud exdamatiaii cf dann. 
But the warning came too late : the mffi and reerea 
had vanished to a bird, and with ihem, we are ockl- 
cemed to add, all the candidate's hopes of Yorkriiire 
ptefennent are said to have Taniahed toa 

A similar anecdote is current touching wheateaES, 
which, in our opinion, are a greater delicacy. A 
Scotch oflicer was dining with the late Load Greoige 
Lennox, then ewnmandant at Portsmouth, and wis 
jdaced near a dish of wheatears, which was rapidly dis- 
appearing under his repeated attacks. Lady Louisa 
Lennox tried to divert his attenticm to another dish. 
"l?a, na, my leddy," was the reply, "these wee 
birdies will do verra weel.^ We have heard that some 
canvas-back ducks, sent by Mr. Piescott the his- 
torian to an English friend, were accidentally for- 
waided to Melton, and eaten by a select party as 
cr>mm<^in ducks. Due honour, however, was paid to 
a similar present from the same illustrious quarter at 
Lady Morgan's.* 

Prince Talleyrand was extremely fond of ruflS 
anrl reeves, his regular allowance during the season 
being two a-day : they are dressed like woodcocks. 
Dunstable larks should properly be eaten in Dim-' 
stable ; but the late Lord Sefton imported them in 
tin boxes (in a state requiring merely to be wanned 
before the fire) with considerable success. Latks 

* The fint canvat-back dncks that arrired m England were a 
prefient from Mr. Featherstonehaugh, the well-known author and 
diplomatjgt, to Sir Boderic Marchuon, the eminent geologist. 
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counfies for tlie capon, and also foi the same animal 
in his moie j^tuial though h$a aristological dbi^dJJ 
tion; Noxfolk and Suffolk*, for turkeys and geese/ 
Theiae- ooiuities' are alj9o renown^- ' fot partryges*, 
which are worth nof&ing in a grass district. A tei"-! 
cestenshii^e partridge is never dressed at Belvoir Caslle. 
A ph^usant, sent by Fisher to Lord William £entin<^ 
at Paris, weijghed four pounds, wanting an ounce r 
but we are not aware in what oounty it was killed^' 
It OB a six^lar fact, wi& xegard to woodcocks, that, 
the average i weight is full fifteen ounces, yet the 
largest iavsiriably falls below sxteen. The largest^ 
conunon grouse ever, known weighed twenty-ei^t 
punces, A cpck of the woods, weighing very nearly 
ten pounds,, waa sent to Lord Balcarres, by Fisher, 
of Duke-street, St James's, confessedly the best 
poulterer in London. These magnificent birds have 
been naturalized in the Highlands by Lord Breadal- 
bane. Fisher certainly defies comparison in one par- 
ticular — ^having actually discovered the art of sending : 
fowls with two liver wings to his friends. He en- 
joyed the unlimited confidence of Lord Sefton, which 
is one of the highest oompliments that can be paid 
to any man directly or indirectly coimected with' 
gastronomy ; and he is, we believe, the sole purveyor 
to the royal table. He has, by dint of diligent 
study, acquired the art of fattening ortolans, which 
he sells at a tenth of the price they used to fetch 
in London. He recently sent a fine bustard to 
Windsor, price 7^ guineas. MoreU of Piccadilly once 
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sold a Noi^Qlk trirkey, weighing tliirtj pounds, and 
filled wiih Erenoh: truffles, for eigHteen guineas. It 
was ordered by Comit d'Orsay for a hotise-dinner at 
Croctford's. '! 

Most people know Aat A roast le^ of four or'fiiie 

-jnear-old mutton' (it were supeGrflugms to erpafiate 

4ipon t}i6 haunch) with laver served in the ^(meepak 

^ a dJsh'of high merit, but it du^t never to- be 

'profaned' by the spit, which lets out the gi»vy, 

'fcrid fifhocks the sight with an unseemly perforatkni. 

Neither is a boiled leg df mutton and turnips j with 

baper sauce,' to be despised. Besides, it gare rise 

'to a fair enough mat of Charles Lamb's. A fiuaiidr, 

his chance companion in a coach, kept bonn^ Jum 

te death with questions, in the jargon of agrioul- 

turists, about crops. At length he put a posecr^- 

'" And' J>r^y, Sir, how are turnips t* year ? " :*' Why, 

''iMt,' Sii: (ststmioiered out 'Lamb), will depend iij)0ii 

the boiled tegs of iiiutt<i«i.'* .•.'■ " ;:,.• 

Th^ Ica^abifities of a boili^ edgeboneof ibeef inay 

be estimatcfd from what happened toPope^ thealctor, 

well known for his devotion to the culinary: art. ■; He 

^fefeeived an invitation to dinner, acccmipaided by an 

'iiipolbgy for the simplicity of the intended. &iiB,mta 

giriaH turbbt and a boiled edgebone of beef., jwf * .The 

"-^^ thdiigof all others that I libe/'exolaamedPbpe ; 

'^" I will come withiihe greatest pleasure/' and r<e<^e 

*'hfe did',' ?ctd ^t he did, till hel^coUld literally! §fl(t;»o 

'longer '; w'hen the! word Wfas given;' arid arrhftuh<iii/yof 

''Vfei&ori'ivstft%:tit^ht ihi=fit tto^ b^ nlade tii©;sui)}eet.pf 

ilne<*''jittetical'epi^lei-^— •■" vl.,.^!-! ./loia od 
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ANECDOTES TOMHEja »EFj#fD MUTTON. ^§^ 



J I.. : . . i , , .TJie»M., ivfcs sa, ^ite^^pd, tjlje^le^ Wfis ^so i^^d^^h , . - , ' 

Poor Pope divined at a glance the nature of ;(^p, trap 
that hadl>eeia kwjLfo^.biDCi^tbijit ^ue.^^, fairly caught ; 
afld^nffter a piuay effoyt at trifling with a slice of J[^t, 
ite ^laid dovrn bid Jaiife aud fork, and gayq way tp, pp 
l^rsterioal burst of tears, exclaipaing-^'^ Afiiendpf 
twenty j^ears' . standing, and to. be served in tl^s 
mannet !'' The l*.te Duke of Devonshire's pasfsipn 
-traa a broiled bladebone of mutton, wbiph was eveay 
night got ready for him at Broqkes's. The late Duke 
of Norfolk was accustomed to declare that there was as 
mairked a difference between beefsteaks as between 
fatces ; and that a man of taste wpidd £nd as much 
variety in a dinner at the Beefsteak Club (wherq he 

: hinifielf never missed a meeting) as at the most plenti- 
fully served table in town. An. e^pcellent beefsteak 
may be had at the Blue Posts, in Cork-^jtiJeet. 
It may encourage many a would-be Amphitryon 

.to-' leaxm by What simple expedients the prosperity 
bf a dinner may be ensured. 

= : We haiye seen Painter's turtle prepare the way 

-for a miecess which: was crowp.^^ by * lark pudding. 

'"We have seen a kidney dxtmpling perform, wonders ; 
and a nololeJookJngi shi^d :of Canterbyiy, braym 
fiom Ghroves's .dM[use ^a .sei^$artipn„of :Uni|:4tigated 
idelight. One of MoreU's Mojitanches hams,, or, a 

••woodcock pie from Bayier's of Boulogne, wpiild be 

= a su^recard; but a home-ma4ei partridge pie would 
be more likely to come upqn ypuj; co;npany. by 
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sarprisej proridbd a beefeteak be put over as wdl as 
under the Iwidsj iod tbe birds be placed with theit 
breafets dbWnwards in the disk Game, or wildfowl, 
is neyer better than bwriled ; and a boiled shouldeif 
of mtrtton, or boiled dudk or pheasant, migh* alone 
foiind a reputation. A still more original notion was 
Stritck out }yy a party of eminent connoisseurs who 
enfitertaiiied the Eight Hon. Sir Henry Ellis at Fri- 
Coeur^s, just before he started on his Persian eipa- 
bassy. They actually ordered a roasted turbot, ajx^ 
were boasting loudly of the success of the inviei^-, 
tion,, when a friend of ours had the curiosity to ask 
M. Fricoeur in what mami^ he set about the dressiiigf 
of tiie fiah. " Why, Sare, you no tell ; wa no loaat. 
b ,i m at all ; we put him in ov^i and bake him«'' i 
Marrowbones are always popular. So is a weli«i 
made devil, or a broil. When a picfture of' the 
Dutch school, representing a tradesman in ia passion 
with his wife fcft bringing up an underdonfe leg of 
mutton, was shown to the late^ Lord Hertford, his 
Lordship''s first remark was, " What a'?6ol thai 
fellow is hot to see that he. may have a capital broil J ', 
A genuine hure de sanglier^ or wild ,bo.£^^^ ^^^^^ 
from the Black Forest, would elevate the plainest 
dinner into dignity. The: latftiKiagi of Hanover 
usqd ^ send on,e to (each of hi3 mq9^ ^tq^m^^^piifpdfjj 
in England ^very Chri^1acnas.^.aj[4 .it,wa4,.iE^ ^^pifj. 
pp]!j!tfp^l c(wiBteiW2y tP reowain long:Up(Hi,^i9j;Jisife,4feRi 
all, who i AJjandw^ hi? .Majesty'p . !«(W€|wbfttrT.rigidri 
creed of orthodoxy in .CrhurQhutfaidvf S|9(le ^jm^ee 
p^tiiCMitfiallyj isTtoided oub j?i -jr.-"- ■}'■..> o ^k^Icj-j mr> iuO *' 
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. Ou'the subject of i?ba!st-*p]g it wc^ulAbepro&uatioaa 
to appeal to any one but Chades Lanjb-rr-^ \\ 

^' Of all the delicacies it the whole rmmdus ^ibilis,^ IvM 
maintain it to be the most delicate --prgm^y ofteomOTTiw. 

** I speak not of your grown porkdr&r— things betwe^ 
pig and pork — tibese hobbydehoys;— but a young and tended 
supkling — under a moon old — ^guiltl^ss as yet of theiStyrrr 
with no original speck of the amor imrmmditioe^ the h^redi- 
tary failing of the first parent yet manifesto— his voice as 
yet not broken, but something between a childish trebly 
and a grumble — the mild forerunner or praeludium of a 
ghmt. 

" Behold him while he is doing — it seemeth rather ^ 
nafi'eshing warmth than a scorching heat that h6 is so pas- 
sive to. How equably he twirleth round the string ! Now 
he is just done« To see the extreme sensibility 6f tha^ 
teioder age, he hath wept out his prettjr eyes^^^radiant 
jejiies— shooting stars. ■ . -. 

''Se^.him.in;the dish, his second ccadle, how meek he, 
lieth! : Wpuldst thou have had this inflocent grow up to. 
the: gi|0{5sness» and indocility which too often accompany 
matprer swinehood?.- Ten to one he would have proved a 
glu^^ton,, a sloven, an obstinate, disagreeable animal — wal- 
lowing in' all. manner of filthy conversation — firom these 

sliii he IS happily snatched away, 

ill* • - # I . - 

I'M'; . I . 

' , Ere sin. could blight, or sorrow fa4e, 
.'■'■■iii ' Dta&' came with tiaaely caCre--^: ' 

hl^ tifemOry' is odoriferous — no clown curseth while his 
s^ttnkcy felf'ffej^cteft'h the rank baccftt-— i!io' e<!«aHieaW 
bWieth-^ Wim -in 'feeing sausa^s— he batfi" ' a= Mt fe^piilclii^^ 
iitbfe^grktftel'feDomadi of a judicious epittute-^ritfd fbf'suchf' 
aiJtoiwb tni^bd^cantditJtoidJe. . /•-i-.-ii , - ». !.-n': 
'' Our ancestors were nice in their tnaitiiod ofi battlfidng] 
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these tender victims. We read of pigs whipped to death with 
som^rfthiug of a shock, as we hear of anj other obsolete cus- 
tom. The age of discipline is g*?ue bv, or it would be 
'.-arioas to iuquire (in a philosophical light merely) what 
effect this process might have towards infcenerating aiid 
dulcifying a substance naturally so mild and dulcet as the 
Hesh of young pigs. It looks like refining a violet Yet we 
-should be cautious, while we condemn the inhumanity^ 
how we censure tht; wisdom of the practice. It might im- 
part a gusto. 

*' I remember an hypothesis aigued apoD by the yomig 
students when I was at St. Omer's, and maintained widi 
much learning and pleasantry on both sides, ' whether 
supposing that the flavour of a pig who obtained his death 
Irtv whij)ping (jper flageUationem extremam) superadded a 
]jloasure upon the palate of a man more intense than any 
f)Os.sible suffering we can conceive in the animal, is man 
justified in using that method of ])ntting the animal to 
death ?' I forget the decision."* 

A true gastronome is as insensible to suffering as 
a conqueror. Ude discourses thus on the skinning 
uf eels : — 

" Take one or two live eels ; throw them into the fire ; 
as they are twisting about on all sides, lay hold of them 
with a towel in your hand, and skin them from head to taO. 
This method is the best, as it is the only method of draw- 
ing out all the oil, which is unpalatable and indigestible. 
Cut the eel in pieoes without ripping the beUy. then nm 
your knife into the hollow part, and turn it round to take 
i>ut the inside. 

^* Several reviewers " (he adds in a note to his second 
oiYitlon) " have accused me of cruelty because I recommend 

* JUiaMcrUtion on Koait Pig, ' EBsay« oC l&^ias ^'^^ ^iSm. 
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in this work that eels shonld be burDt alive. As my know* 
ledge in cookery is entirely devoted to the gratification of 
taste and the preservation of health, I consider it my duty 
to attend to what is essential to both. The blue skin and 
oil which remain, when the eels are skinned, render them 
highly indigestible. If any of these reviewers would make 
trial of bo^ methods, they would find that the burnt eels 
are much healthier ; but it is, after all, lefl to their choice 
whether to bum or skin." 

The €argumentum ad gulam is here yciy bappily 
applied; but M. Ude might have taken higher 
ground, and urged not merely that the eel was used 
to skinning,* but gloried in it. It was only necessaiy 
for him to endow the eel with the same noble spirit 
of endurance that has been attributed to the goose. 
" To obtain these livers (the foies graa of Stras- 
bourg) of the size required, it is necessary," says a 
writer in the ' Almanach,' *' to sacrifice the person 
of the animal. Crammed with food, deprived of 
innjc, and fixed near a great fire, before whicli it is 
nailed by its feet upon a plank, this goose passes, it 
must be owned, an uncomibrtable life. The torment 
would indeed be altogether intolerable if the idea of 
the lot which awaita him did not serve as a consola- 
tion. But this perspective makes him endure his 
suSerings with courage ; and when he reflects that 

* One of the most important services rendered by Mr. Bentham 
and hi» disciples to the world is a formal refutation of the common 
fallacy as to eela. ** No eel \& used to be skinned successively by 
several persons ; but one and the same person is used. «v3l<u:j»»>vi«^ V-^ 
skin several eeli." So says tha m^« Va V\» \aBX4 ^^\a»'*«^»»-»'^**- 
pamphlet entitled < Boa Constriciox.' 
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iut ^^ •^* *^ Sitae. i»* jygjtf iisaeir f li 'ies- 



^^l^.ezi cllcibizig-b:ys dzsr c«came uie c-qiect of 
popuLhT srisiftkiikj, ^ 'ilsnngii^^iKd raezniKs c^f thse 
lhi::AZA Sxdecv sugzcsted tiLiS ai chimiiey mi^t be 
r3r^;pt by irstg^ug a live g»>:«e from tike buoom la 
tbi? U/p. To the obvii^u* objecck'n on the score of 
}airflanU)% he replied timt, if ic w^ thoi^hs wrong 
tfj 'uay/a^ this curious imitation of keel-hauling on 
the g^yj^e, a couple of ducks might do as welL Idea- 
tic^Jly the same line of argument has been opened 
Xjif the gastronomer by the discovery that the liver 
of the Toulouse duck is even better than that of 
the Htrasbourg gocee. RevenoM h no8 cochons^ 
Tbo late Duke of Cambridge, being on a visit at 
Bel voir Castle for the celebration of its popular 
uTiil iuuniiloent owner's birthday on the 4tix of 
January, was shown the bill of fiixe for the day,! 
admirably imagined by an admirable chef, and w^ 
(uHii'A whotjier there was anything d^e th9iihe&n9ie<3U 
•• Yes," answered his lloyal Highness ; " a roast pig 
and on apple dumpling/* Mess^n^^^^^ 
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< Thterldfelicayf of feiioafitJiig pi^J&fc€tJ(t«ftttith?6»'^seri© 
of flagellaUc^'defJe^ on fais b^iiig smiiure^ ^^dhi-^ 
sively on mother^s ix^ from ' Ms UrQi^kir ^ dyiftg 
dajr. ' lRi^ ideiktlcybfpoiSc is in^ffiibly e^hbliceJ^y 
giving th^ pig the^ftdl enjoymient of'fr^st^ iirj^Mm-^ 
blned^'wdth/inoflbrate -Warmth and stpiit oWBiliii^ii^ 
It is theref(»e fortunate that tho'auTita^ aii^'eflui^ 
tion of thia animftl have become a feehionable rural 
pursuit with the fait ste. An acquaintance of ours 
aictually* placed a' piffbf more than ordihaty pirbmise 
uttiief the* ^csiclusive care of a female' attefndknt • ' "Witli 
ditebtioftfi to give him a warm bAth every day,' aira 
the ' rei&alt was eiiainently prospetous. ' Bieti iif 
dourfeev is of primdry importance. Ackiording to Mri 
Soird, thi^ toiiiate Which produce 'tbe fiiiious M6iilii 
attichefe feaato^, ittanage t6' exist in summer-time oil thl^ 
sMk(^ Wlii<aiiEtbotm^ itl the district^ Jl/cm* dfiffidg-^ 
akd'ftJJtefi tA^idtf ill *e autumn oil the swdet acOtni 
-i^tiyose'^hidmiificetrt acorns,' a. parcel of Which. w^ 
deeA^ bjT'^oaii^hb'y wife a becoming present for her 
hti^bknd's friend, Ihte Duciiess. The McmtancheshaAf 
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The onfy place at whidi we ever saw the genuine 
Montanches'ham for sale m this countrv is MoreD's. 

Mr. Moiell is a man of cultirateel taste, well read 
in the Phyiioloffie du Gout, and imbued with much 
of its spirit. He knows, and wlQ say at once, 
whether he can supply the genuine article or not. 
The late 5fr. Beckford sent for him one Sunday at 
midday, and set him down to lunch on Westphalia 
ham and SiHeri champagne, desiring him, if they 
turned out to he of first-rate quality, to buy up all 
the hams and wine of the same kind whidi he could 
find on sale. The deciaon was not fevourable^ 
indeed, Mr. Morell is of opinion that Silleri is 
greatly over-estimated in England, and that West- 
phalia hams have deteriorated since the demand for 
them lias increased. He says that the dressing of a 
Kam is one of the most difficult and trying of culinary 
operations, and is seldom well performed except by 
those who have made it their special study. Mr. 
Ford contends that a Montaiiches ham is best holi ; 
but we have somewhere read or heard that a man 
who would eat hot ham, would kill a pig with his 
bwn hand. 

We turn, by an imfbrced transition, fiiom haims 
tb' Salads,' which have t^xed the ihgentfity of the 
HHscst and the wittiest. Sydney Smith's' 'pbeti'ii^l 
ifc/cApe wiQ be found in the ApperidBc Accbrdiig 
tii tiH^ Spanish proverb, foiit pcrsbiis^ ar^ wakt^^te 
tedke a ^bd salad : at ■3{)ehdthrift fbr oil, a' Mikit 
'Iot' viii^^, k cdimsellor for salt, arid tL maiifenrah'te 
^ ^Uf'ujy. ■ Th^^ifediic^= Should bfe'^fcfept'M a'^jtti. 
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Djention, 'fjifoT/n^.tlie. leaves of: %|letti^9fi ." ,lt ^, 
ti;t,,use liJB,,0iTO,.TT0rd3, "ftbaaadoniiig th^| priBpig!§ 
and /Opting soipe .e^xpcdioat", , iiett<p;e?.,cuglit 
jtever.tp Jjcwettcdj tjjey tlins,Jlc«c. tiieir crisfjne^p 
^4d.ajfe protanto destroyed. Jf jpH.qaai;gel^ii,ot^g 
^)it wet .lettuces,, you iad certainly bptfer.ijiy.tli^; 
jjpt'if.you jmh for * good salad,.. c^t youi|Je^tqc^ 
frasti firom tlje garden, lake off t^e oiitside, leaves, 
qut c^. lather break it into a sa^ ;Wvrl^, and f^^ 
qiix/' ;, ,, . . . .,.,., 

,. , The comparative merits of .piea arwi puddings pp?r 
gent a problem iwbich it 19 nfi easy .;^tt^ tp deci^^ 
Qa th^ whole, wpigive tbeiiPT^feijeriqq to.jjuddlng?^ 
as abiding nj()i^ I scope (0,tlfp jjjLyeqfiv^igen^us.pftlM 
qpgk ; bnf , iwQ .nwtft. iu^t, on a .IJ^tlp jpj^e prppautiti^ 
ift.prpp^riug ^sca. ., A,,l4pi9-piiddipg, for. imtancep 
put, n^tkfiifj ijiali^iis. hardly ^y^^ijipd enough; and 
wf l)a,y^ sjip^ti^ep fouu^ oj,u?^iye?i in England, in 
the same distressing predicament in wliich Lord 
Jpyj;9n,pflfle ^fl(V?4,,ltin^Qlf;,iB, Italy. He luid made 
m ^^ W4t«,W.^^ Blwm^PV^ig.on hk birthday, 
fpjj. \i\tfi^ [(wself a If l^ole raoij^flg in givi^ mW«rtP 
^e,9(j<;injs to prpy^t, ^e.,Rhftpo^|ijCi a,fiii£jb^ ; j;^!;, 
^tfy,^ ^h^iP^pS-lipi 11*4 taben, a(^ .tiie ^nxifi^ ijp 
-(imSliW^.fiadprgpa^ii^t?|PpeaiatJ;uj * t,iw«^n, j^ 
4x^^,1%;. copsi^t^qy.jof; ^yp^ ..I'l^pUp^njii^ fiu'vire 
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Zii/: :':;>.»r%a tc-*: Tiprasffari?^ — its' ::: ^ar i.e? «x « 
w}joi*r -*JiiT** iiy:«ii^}s tad labe^izr vie ncit «Dc«£t t:- 
f:Zf:'r.^ trj^r petulaac*? '.^ uzj zasji. iec •kae Lb fee- 

IxAt t2^ tlar: is irs»de ; but a g^J'Wfi aprki-:-! paddJBg 
tt a ;xiu.';h burner thnig. A Atrnr dizi: p&ir is bener 
t}iaj3 a cl-yifrn' tart. A iLii&ii pie 35 grealJr im- 
yrjvfA bv a fcllgLl infii£./ii ■:f lenycn wbeai ealea. 
A W,-fcua*k p'^ddin^, &g&::ia is belter tLai ie ct-r- 
n;^'p'/adiiig pie; but ovsiera and mushrccEis aie 
ishhuniisil to iu fuccese. A mutUdiH^op pudding, 
wa}i oytieTh, bat without mudiroMns. is exoeUem. 

The late Loid Dudler cxnild not dine OGmfortafaly 
without an apjJc^pjf , as he in^^tcd on calling it, 
contending that the term terf only applied to opoi 
portry. Dining, when Foreign Secretaiy, at a 
gran/l dinner at Prince Esterhazy's, he was terriUy 
put out on imding that his favourite delicacy was 
wanting^ and kept on murmuring pretty audibly, in 
Jiiij a(;0ent way, " God bless my soul ! no apple- 
pi^I" 

Jekyll waa dining at Holland House with the kte 
Duke of Y^^k, and, knowing his Boyal Highness'^ 
UmUif requc0tod the honour of takii^ cognac with 
him. Wonderful to say, there was none in the 
house, and Lady Holland accused JekjU o£ having 
eallod for it with full knowledge of the feet. 
lio&lly. Lady HoUaud,'* ^aa i&ie t^^^, ** 1 
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hajoded to.me iVntJiout A,iftw>^»)t^^ Imd 

\mtf,md..^k(i^ .,jt ,n-,x.) 

** I should lay down fbei gtoe ralesv<£w ^ yfypt^a MiihtKri 
already d<$)e ; «« to; .meaiie^ that is^. eiipplji^ty Qp> t1^ $^me 
ajadiT^iiety oo ; djffisjp^t days. Port oi^y, ^k^f ^yijt^^^if 
witbgnt a U^e w^il^r <^t diim^, is exx^elleptj,, ^d.tl^^,p^px(^ 
of darot.. I think, on ordinary oc<5u5ions, si^jch a systepa is 
by far' the ipost agreeable. Claret, I n\eao ^;enuinie,,undoc- 
torei claret, which, in my opinion^ is the true taste, is paril* 
ciilarly good as a dipner wine, and is now'tb'be hAd at a Verj^ 
reiaspnable prtfce. 1 would not wisk bettei* thah ' tlwrt;' giv^^ 
at the A'thehteum at toefe and sixpence a bdttle. ''Rh^nisH 
wid^i^ are very wholesome^ aiid agreeable; droiik' siiii^lj^ 
witOiont cAk& wihes. I hiust not her^ '• pass dver alto^her 
ttie ^ccidlkiices oT malt liquor, thou^Jlt.is rather difi^eul^ 
to : unite the iliae of it judioiously with that; p£ wj^; . W}^ 
takqi togetb^ii^. ,it s^uld bp in g^t mp^^^on; biit j 
rather prefer a malt-4iquor day ^xclusivefy now apcl tfeen bjT 
way of varieiy, or to" take it at luncheop, Tnere is some- 
thing leottramely grateful in the very best table-beer, and it 
is to be lamen|»d it is so rai-ely to fe miet wiffli''in-t'he pidjf^ 
feki(k of whfcih it is capable. ' Thkt beH^ei^e af!' dhui^ 
and two or three glasses of first-rate ale after, constitM 
teti hiixt^, and I lielieVe are! 'a * mctefr Whotefl^fcii yiriiety. 
Good ^ot^ itieedg no praise ; aodi bbtUed 'poster teed id ii 
Hot weatibsr most ieire^ng. < Cider '€iip< denx^ad^^^ftiid 
icM ptwidian,smDwiep,iand hot in winter, e^f^MtroTihffiqf 
%^Xpiini^; bi^tHdonpt thinkftuj;^ if^nw^l often a^.^b^Jf 
«^t toido.;. W^_go.o^ 1^9. be^tep taj^ wi^(^1^pr9p,ti5,^ 
by the iTa^^ies,^^(^ ^e to^,^5i^ ^"^^^^S^ ^^^v. ^X 
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•t^feJ-tSSItKy^^rittc^^ettt^e GtatAtk Glub is^ oiie;c)f 

^Q B^^^lk^^ WB kd6^. -It'>wai the fevouuite 

%to^ fii J^y he fitroUcid into the ^arriok in. that 

''^^i&t¥6ciSWLte(k thirstiiiesb^'t^oh: it requiies eom^- 

*tliuig ifefe^e ttetn^^mihdn'to quench. On ddcribin^ 

*^tfii"slentoid*l, te was ifecioittoended to mdce trial of 

^thfe ' fftnfibh, gliid ^ jU^ ^wa& coin^utid^ 'inlmediately, 

^imdte'lKe'piei*s(mttl i^ df the inVemtdr^filte 

•late' Stephi^fi Price; ' A seceakd foll(med-^a ' thisd, 

^iWth ifie alceoiii'paniment of sotoi© chops^^na fiitirth-^ 

^va 6fthi^a sij:fli--^atl the expirition oT- which- Mr, 

"H6<>K 'went - awa^ W'keep a diimer engt^ememtiat 

Iiord Ca4itett)iiry's.' He^alwayis ate littli^on this 

' bccasidii he ite less) aiida friend inquired in'a fittil% 

Hotiid'bf anxiety^ rf i^'W^' ill: " ^vt exa^tly,^.wiis 

' 1hi^'tfe|)fy '/ " btit 'ii][y^t6iiach wonHtear* tricing .iriA, 

■^^d I'\**a^t^iitfedtO"tsLke a IfimviV and d^glaflB of 

%er!rt'abotit1hi^e^/? '^''- '' -: >■ -^ .'^^ .^T .-r-../ 

^"* "The ^fnhes VMoh toy Wdeem^ed indii^pen«aUeat 

a complete English dianer, and ^;^lh' consaqpenifly 

^#^ 'bf jiajiEiiiidiiiit' • iiiiii^^ 'to "have iga)od> ) are 

•^hl^V'c^ani^agne/'^i'l/^^^ iiatet. ' iThe fpdaffijis 

/BiMusfed arid' ' Bbtade "indisttteiAfiUang by - a! [giedflir 

^iuiibfeif /"alrfroiigh anything 'suptfewi^yi'gOQi^of/ijte 

*^feiHd"'w3l always- bfe'-Wel€(>lneaj8''a^V2[nety;' Jftigfe/is 

I j * ' jTpTir faa^-a-pint of ain oik the outer peel of a lemon, then a litue 
' 1&6i]f-jfiii66, sii/^, a ^Idl^ ^ Mkni(Hil£iM;^%6iilJ « jM And b quaiter 
/»oft w^^?vjand^ t^^j Mtl^. io^'jce4 J^afsi^i^r. ( . .1;^^^ ^f^t wm fe 

threepints of the punch in'question. ^ * cs ^ ^ ...i 
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:and: the bcfet Yi«i»g^fi ^t?e;Bio$,^[Ci^f^%.p;i;^jg5rjfj^. 

The C&mt^ ' de /;Co^s^, wl^ f ^ceefjg^ j^g[ 5!R^ 

.^d'Eaeati asvlmlltr^i d'hoWl tai;Jjoi;^^ XVIBfj,^{)(;gi- 

-yeaurs-oHjiibouglftMorigm^y fq? lxis.:J9ysf]...fl^q^tey. 

Jfti.Jtad >loat' its ;0Qlour> and itfifffla^ouf ^Tfsr^r bj^-iflo 

Imtons flbwifcf Oii, tibe Qtiier hand, catnp^t^jQj^jjji^ags 

^e; agreed? 4h&t about the, finest port ^yer knq^ )(S(as 

finind HA .Wootton, in 1824, in same cellars that| fead 

beoiiharicked/U^' ]^ot.ia«ter, and perhaps mujoh; earlier » 

-thdn thteitime-of GeoprgefOrenville, th^ minister,; who 

.d5fed^in:\17TOV. ^'ha aheny. prcduoed at the) City 

J banquet, given tpthe Queep, and Prince Albeiiit Tffs 

<aa= rem^rkahte for itg qi^ality as. ifpr itsj./^gei. ,.Tl|e 

,'J[lheniflh'\riji^a a?^ ,no.e3f(?^ptic«i to.^e.,pri4^jj;.f^?4 

-what, is preduced as .*;* pld- ^1?: "i i?^: .thji^ por^pLtQC- f s 

cttnnjpnly ithi»i$|id. ftpidf .;,/Jt is v^e; y^far, <^ y^it^e 

'— nob . the> mexfi, laj^:i df>ri3mert7:s?hif^t ^^Wiik^ 

value. Thus, hock of 1811 (tb^,!fio?x\eti,y^)f|i8 

^mocevalmUiefltlMtObrho^of 1§0U^$^ ckiet di.lfiM 

"ihaiiclaret-ofll8B4.!.,-.; . ■' '■'. . .' ■ . -. , 

■ I ■■■■■' ' 

■■■' CfenningvUifed :tq. flay} tb^^ any. s^e. .penon, .wjio 
X affected .t6rprefe?f; dry .Qh^pag^e, to. sVpe^,,%d. 
TThe: illus^ou^i&tftfeean^n:hftd prohiab%.jpeye?:".^tjed 
Hthe oifigb^l^&iMM^'a. >diy lehfrnpagnp,, i^^mep^^j^,. .pf 
>^.whi^h i9,vRtaide^r(:tpi,ihQ3<?pni^oi8^ii!r{,. ft^usg^]jJo 
^J^. drunk at Crockford's at 7^. a. bottle. It subse- 

?uepLtiyi8Qlili'fc»: a.|;ui«egi /ai/txpt'tlt?^ '"jyoi^d' t^i^^l^d, 
M^^m^e^Mi'^'mdt^^Ut Obyflunt^r*,' bought- a 
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guewt ^eaif^ itl 3I<>' tike ibfe^t . off. our . infoynoftliofla^, 
tSis .Wills the v^ify fwmfe ^ whiehj four Jirish membeua 
d^cualk .fifteen bo ttiesf «t' a sitt^iilig^ aj^va ^eelebtated qlulV, 
i^;the Twrstyesjy ofIrijBh,,d5«^yQ8ft.: iv,; ■...'} , .,,> .;!] 

L The. portentouji giowtk of- LondtM bft^dste^shedi 
ajpd ^i»i;2led many i^rho have hot; dldy -rejected onu 
l^e touses of thk phenometnon* * Ajooioxigat tltesQi tik^ 
incr^^ed a^d daily inoreasilig &oi[Utiea^ . for .-miioi^) 
et^oyioeiit mitist not be lost sigjkt; <»f. Oiie> .effect )q£ 
skiam commiimioatiQti, by land iikid< waites^ h^s- heem 
to ooneeofttirate in the osbetropolis a^ vast fvamtj^fiofr 
formeriy untraiiispartabW laixluarieSy whi^hi^hs^ye x^oo-r; 
sequently ceased, ini d ^reat< kneasuxe, to giye^loqal; 
distinction to ihe localities in which! tl^, at^ reh 
spectivdy pioduocdi It is no Itogec " BeceeK$$«y .tcJi 
travel to the doaat of Devonshire to /eajoy Job^ 
ddry, or to Worcester. ?tOf taste lampt^ydi in: J>er- 
fbctdon; and;Chatlei^,io£ Fiirdioo (as: the fieqcienteiS' 
df the C^ilfcoiji;..GlUb, can^ te^ifjT:)^ ■ooatri'vjee (that* 
Severn and jOhrifitehiMfdh sabnoB, ."Caught ;in;itJw 
Bftorning, shall bfevsearved-ftt ; a^ aev-^ ^'^ifock idiiwIkeQc? 
in Pall-Mall.. • . .:*...••:. ]■••: .. :-.• i.,--- nl :" .// -■ h,r. 

But the ^ improvenjfeati and ; tmuUipUlciatidn ; .of 
Cliibs is- tbei grand. £batvi:te iof imtjrop([Jlttan,>5w:Qf{ 
giJess. There 'are. beWeen .itwrenly . attd :4i^irty^• oC 
these admirable )ra<Bbli^hlnent0,^ aJ^fwhidi aiiaaaiief 
moderate habite <;an ^lijoe I Inote joomloHiabljf 1 for> th]^e^ 
oir^ four shilHiigi^ (incltidiiig. hdlf.a pint: c^ ;WJ9^ 
than he could hauve dinediifor.ibut or five J)ii»^ .li^ 
amount at the coffee-houses :jandiji0t^e^.ivhic^^^ 
the hshitv^l jc»&(ia^ji£,,1h^ubi^^ 
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oconiggjioiidiag 'Manlb of Isf© -^uiiSg the Tfidt xjtiAflrte]? 
<rf the oeirk^. ' = ' At's^dac df the vdt^bs-t--tH^ ^^rnvd^ 
le'n\ ihc^ ; &o(^erdnfs a^d the GdarUm; for ' eaiiailijftewJi 
the most finished luxitry 'mfty lie ecgoysed" lat-^a T;*6ryx 
modeirate cost. 'Theljest judges s^re agreed ^at SI is 
uttetly inljws^ble to dine b^tte^ than at the Ciiwf ^h«f/- 
^en the oopk ha^ fair noftice, and is iibl! huiried, ote 
donfosed by a 'multitude of ordeis.^ But great allow^i 
slnces must be zmbde when a simuhaneous m^ 
occurs fifom both Housed of PaTliament; and the^ 
capiices of mdividual m^nbers '6i such institutional 
are flometimes ^tremely tiyiiig' to; the tempiear and? 
reputation of a chef. During Ude's presidency over 
the Gjo(^sSoftdL emBine, oae- ground of compkini 
formally addressed to the: Committee was, thap 
tber^ was an admixture of onion in the smlme. 

Colonel Darner, happening to entfefr Crockford's 
one evening to dine early, found DSe walking up and; 
down in a towering passion, and naturally mquired 
whfet was the matter. "The matter; Monsieur fe 
Co]!on^ I Did you see that man who has just gone 
out ? Well, he ordered a red mullet for hik dinner. 
1 made hii^L a delicious little sauo^ with tny q^vl 
han^s-' Tb^ price of ihe mullet marked on the 
6art^ wab 2^. ; I - added 6<£ ' for the saiice. He 
i^efuses to pay the 6d. That tmi^fo apparentljr 
believes ' tl;[M th^ red mullets -come out 6f the sea 
wi«di' my sauo^ in tiiiir pockets I " The iTtAicilh 
Alight have retorted that they do oome but of the sea 
with theii^ fuppropriaDe sauce in the& pockiets ; but this 
fotiinsl&o^eslouse fbi^ dampuig^e-gemus^of la Ude. • 
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, "Ha-ying now gl^(]f(l (ffet ^le ThQle.j9f,jUi:. .Wati 
ke'r'fl iCOntribntions 4p''the ^ o£ 4wng> -^^ ^''^ ^" 
aea'^our tp convey some aotJon^ hpW'eTer,;^!!, ot^/jn 

M|iairly OTnBidCT^,to..^¥»nipnK!:,T7-..,-„ ,',!..■ ,.i: t.j 

f .Mit-hwo dlrendlf ," he says, "'allnifel to tie iin^iOTtatfce'itf 
tbiB^ai^'being'wtilproTt^DliQd; andaltfaoughcitj&astiff^iS' 
c^ten s' aiikifect of joke, and 18 no <k>ubt'Sciit]?Qines ^rti^ 
tQl^ceds, yetXamof opinion that a. gisU deal of EngliBti!, 
S|^it is owu^ to;j|t, awi tjtst,'e3 long as men aie:BQbft(ti 
(jBjboliiengd bj good cheer, liiey ate in no daoget' of becQnj« 
inc slaves. The city lialls, with their leasts, their mitsic,) 
and their inspiriting ^^soeiaUons, are. so many teio{4^,(^ 
liberty; ^d I only wish, that they could be dieper^^ 
throiigh tJhe metropofe, and have each fiilocal govc-nmeuti 
al^cbed ill proportiod to tlie meao^ of the GStfl.b!ishn]eTit. 
THien WOtild flierefce objecfe worthy of liic highest intelh- 
g^ce a)litled'WiU)''sbciat atC^acttobs, ^d improvenient in 
go*e»ntiiteS.'tBifebt'bt eipeCted 'bi be«ithe steadily pn>' 
0B»ave.''»'j ■■^1 ■■'■■'■- "■ "' ■ ■"'' '■.'■'■' '""( •■ -■""■[ 

peimJiai oJ^f]i't4r|tHidl,, na»iely,4^ 4iiW«r*.giv§ail>|il 
tlie(Shepff^,^iHpig, the,pi4;:^iley.^W¥^J>ts tbftr 
judgea aiid^-ai(iermen,)B atlien|iiw*cft„[)ie. hWje^rdeftl. 
coiftujoa-se^eaaf, jcj^y, jtlead^^i^LPfit^ft^^j?/*! 
fcjT.memlpprs c^|tl;i,e%„ "j^'^.^tjfiftuisp.rpa^.ijs^t 
njiBo^llapeoi^^ ['^ y^ai^ iwi^h.jj^^'.s^^fiea.liji^y^j 
rr^^y p»ii^ipg^l^;ar^a,fti|ip[ied* psrt.ofjiH.tfeft/ 
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biMi's Wit'tie'^aeMU'bftfei' M so'^'*an'a a late fi^p-' 
hUt', W*fe^dhii'''it'ks'lb'pfei4e ai''die fewer^ii^ 
of the tabic, was"rie^et'''iltii^ii''fi^mllia'po'ali This 
ipy^^l;il€i , BuWc ?e;tyafit p^sr^redi .,&flBa , a , ^sheei 
BSD^.of diuj till he, had aqquired (tQihaJadiofeatingi 
tWQ';diniie;^,iS>-da}', aQd;practi£ed'''iit ifoc-iiearly>teli) 
ytearsiSathout.any perceptible .'injury> tbi his'health'.' 
Wefaad thepleasure 6f witnfesevng his performand^ 
aCojw'of thefivie o'd<x^ duibers, and ean E^ert Willi 
oonfidenoe' that the vigoiir of liis'attack'in the 'berf^ 
Stcaki i*TiB Wholly tmiihpaired by'th^eff^tive execi^^, 
t!nn n, friend aSSiited us he Jiad lione on lieip two. 
Hours befwc. The occa^on ip Wliidi ye ^udciwaa-, 
ad remarkable ffjr. othe.r reason?, tJbat'^e.have tl;»q- 
most distinct re^oyeetjop o;f,,th^,cifCiWQ*tsj)ces. ,,Itj 
was the first ti^j^l^p^ the,la,te,^t. J^hn.Jjppgiloi xubr. 
bing a yoving lady into her grave. The preeitKng^ 
judges were the late Mr, Justice Park and tlie late 
MrJBsidil'GWjife*;>t*o'itetiftiitb''<iinWratioutfive, 
h*ii^ing''fe3tide4itedi'thft'jili-yi toting wliom ihere^ 
■vrafi a^drffiEtf4tlceXof''(ipiBSbh,'li}b6!'ii3cked'up. The' 
dinii6ri»ooft6!ded feeWiW'; the"beer3t^^ *ere ife^'- 
TO^dd'HgiaB'mdlflgaiHj'aBd^eifedthe-sblemh'stiii^-;^ 
tiws'iitf jatfioifil'-'apjJftibatSoB r^pfeat^'^iy. 'Mr.'iftSoi-' 
ptilte'ttlild.Bome- of'festet kories/ittid .tH^ chAjjlaik" 
rtai^'oni the t**)lM^ rf 'cdtoplyihg With" a 'ihJiIlen^ fei^" 
aison^.wiiWi'ty'tioUrt-ketJtei- fl!pli^Wed'*itli a&cfe'' 
ofi'06Brt»nmti(Mt -tb ahu&diicy' that ttitf jury; i^if[ 
bci)gl5f*3»-«tayf(#teili!Mirtft'^, 'h4ft'!jtajkint&''a'' 
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deiad ItU, which, to the expG(iejL6ei in ^ck marktersl^ 
^Ugurslihe .longest peipoi o£ delibeEatioii irhielx tk^ 
heiads^ or rathfirstomachs^of the yasj^wea can endum. 
Thje: trisli liad unfoiTtiinstely taken pkoe upon: a 
Saturday;, and it became a seiioua questaon in whai 
nmmii^r thi^ were to be dealt -mtU* Mr. BcUfon 
Qarvow pijoposed waitii^ till within a few miniites 
ofl twelve, and then diflchai^ng them. Mr. Justice 
Vfiskf the senior judge, and a waxen adndxear ofr^die 
times when refiraciorj juries were caizied round ^^ 
countrjT in a cart, would hear of no €sx:pedient> of 
the kind. He said a judge was not bound to/wsd4 
beyond a reaaonable hour at night, nor-to attend 
before a. reasonable hour in the morning'; that SbakI 
day was a dieg nm in law ; and that a verdict nnist 
be delivered in the presence of the judg^c he* cOns^ti 
quently dediared his intention of waiting- till w^hat'h0 
deemed a reasonable hour^ namely, 'about tenv' rand 
then informing the jUry that j if 4ih€^ Werej not agreed^; 
they must be }joeked up without fireidr eaiodle iuntil: 
a reasonable hour (about' nine) en th^ M^ndayv bji 
which time he trusted they would be unafaimouai 
The effect of such an intimation was not jput /to the 
teist, for Mr. St^ John Long was found goMty alxpot 
nine. ''•■ n //<''i.h JHt 

. : We must add a few words as toithd usi thatmagrr 
be made of dinner*giving in oreiatingiior ^Eteooddng) 
poUticali influence. : / =1 Jnii/^l 

:.,Wene^Jmme table, et 8oigneziie8\lfeKkmeS, wa^fttB^rf 
s\inl,<cvf JsFapoleon^s-insitiruotiondtoi ith^ iA^blsid^^Pikdd; 
when despatcl^ tp gaia. m^x^ll^olmi* to his cause. 
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^xom : Siii' )Ik)berf> Walpo^c^s iitne dcfWitmsiiSA, ^1Ji6 

dungblar /aiod .wel^'ODojemted sixcbees/; and - no one WfaJ 
knofw^ I anjK^tftojQgt'dri.liiuiia^ natau^e will. dedyi that -il 
hiibS the(kii5Et'i]pipo]imiee> tcDiapdrty itx^hav^ Wf^' 
nobklor^Iliighl^'disdnglaiahed hoases, whbre all' it9 
sank -and beautjjr^. ' "mt, '■ bloquenoe^ aoed^plidhmefni,^ 
and a^eebbilityrsoiay LCongrdgakJe ^ wheie^ aborve till, 
eaioli 'y oiuigi ijecrsdt of promise noay be received on aii 
sfpfebesxt footing/of equality, his feelings taken capP 
live by kkfdnesay or his vanity conciliated by fliattery. 
Many a tiaoae has the successful debutant in parlia^-' 
iiaeiDt^ ox the autjick just rising^ inix) note, xepaared tci 
H'olhndW-Laiifldowne House with unsettled views 
jtndiwavJMfing expectiations,' 'fiked in nodiing but to 
attach hiihself for a iime to -ao^paftyJ He is received 
with ihaiicjoidil welcome which, as iheUev. Sydney 
Smith has very thily observed j warms more thaii 
<35iiner or wine:^ he ib presented to ri liost of literary, 
iboial, >ihd:palitioal celebritiesy with whom it has been 
fipr yeai»ihii$ fobdest amlntionito be associated: it 
is gently insiiiuated that he mny become an actual 
mtmberof that^ brilliant circle by willing it, or his 
acquiescdmce lis = tackly and &nper6eptibly assumed ; 
till, thrown off his guard in the intoxication of the 
moment^jf he fiilds or thinks - himsdf iitecoverably 
(apmitMiitted/and,! suppressing any. lurking inclination 
towards Toryism, becomes deeply aiftd'defihitively 
Wlhigi'^ J!ajr be'-.it from^us t6 sa^^ olr insinuate ihat 
^lihtispLtaldltyoftlldiese noble 'houses i was ^6r 'Calcti'< 
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lated with direct reference to such an end ; for we 
believe the late Lord Holland and Lord Lansdowne 
to have been actuated by a genuine sympathy with 
intellectual excellence, and a praiseworthy desire to 
raise it to that position in society which is its due. 
Our observation applies merely to the eflfects — ^as to 
which, it would appear from their imitative zeal, the 
noble or wealthy leaders of most of the parties, or 
sections of parties, which now divide the political 
world, agree with us. Dinner-giving, in short, has 
become one of the received modes of gaining or ccta- 
ciliating political adherents. Need more be added 
to enhance the dignity and importance of the sub- 
ject, which has been discussed in these pages with 
the more humble object of facilitating convivial en- 
joyment and promoting sociability ? 
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Ko. I. 

Combs op Two op the late Ejng op Hanovee's Bills op 

Pare, as pbintbd. 

N.B. The copi^ placed by the plates of the lady guests were 

printed on rose-coloured paper. 

Diner U 11 Septemhre^ 1846. 

Oirot, Un potage k la Princesse, 

Ctifot, Un potage en hoche-pot aux queues de boeuf. 

Huitres au naturel. 

Verdas, Truites au bleu au beurre fondu, sauce de cavice. 

Jlsen. Longe de veau k la broche au jus, gamie de 

croquets de pommes de terre. 

C^rot, Pur6e de coqs de bruy^res, garnie de petites 

boucMes. 

Gtrot. Epinards, gamis de c6telettes d's^eau glac^es. 

Verclas, Filets de sandats k la marini^re h Taspic. 

Jlsen, Poulets rdtis. 

Verclas, Une compote de poires. 

Verclas, Bis anglo-fran9aise k I'ananas. 

Bobby, Glaces de fraises. 

Diner le 27 Septembre, 1845. 

Oirot, Un potage de perdreaux. au chasseur. 
Oirot, Un potage clair k la printaniere. 
Huitres au naturel. 

Kortling, Sandats bouillis au beurre fondu, sauce k Pes- 

sence d'anchois. 
Oirot, Une culotte de bceuf k la Flamande. 
(Hrot, Filets de poulets k la Marengo. 

Kortling. Haricots nains, garnis d'escalops de mouton 

grilles. 

Ebeling, Lievreaux rStis k la gel^e do groseilles. 

Kortling, Une compote de pommes k la Str^itz. 

kdrtling, Une fanchonette aux amandes. 

Bobby, Glaces de pSches. 
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K6. n. 

Fish Dinner at BlagkwaIl or Greenwich. 

La tortue k TAnglaise. 
La bisque d'^reyisses. 
Lo consomm^ aux queneUes de merlan. 
De tortue claire. 
Les casseroles de green fat ferout le tour de la table. 
Les tranches de saumon (crimped). 
Le poisson de St. Pierre h la crSme. 
Le zoutchet de perches, 
de truites. 

„ de flottons. 

„ de soles (crimped). 

9, de saumon. 

„ d'anguiUes. 
Les lamproies k la Worcester. 
Les croques en bouohes de laitances de maquereau. 
Les boudins de merlans k la reine. 



o ^ f Les soles menues frittes. 
03 «« I Les petits carrelets „ 
6 ^ ] Croquettes dliomard. 
O El I Les filets d'anguiUes. 

La truite saumon^ h. la Tartare. 

Le white bait : ic?. a la diable. 



Second Service, 

Les petits poulets au oresson — ^le jambonneam aux ^pinards. 

La Mayonnaise de filets de 8ole8>— les filets de merlans 
k TArpin. 

Les petits pois k I'Ai^laise— les artichauds k lajBarigoule. 

La gel^e de M^rasqmn aux fraises — ;les pets de Nonnes. 

Les tartelettes aux cerises — le;^ c6ikst]^es . ^ la fieur 
d'orange. ..;.. a 

Le baba k la compote d'abriootl^-^le fromage ploinbiSre; 
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A Fish Dinnee for the Pope, in case he should visit 

4 Potages. 
A la tortue claire — de filets de sdei k la Baigratioii. 
Les perches en souchet — les petites Ihnandes en souchet, 

4 Reldv^. 
Le saumon k la r^genee. 
Le turbotik la Parisiienne. 
L'esturgeou k la royale. 
Le.brochet k la Chambord. 

4 HorS'd^oeiiYres. 
Les white bait—le curry de homards. 
Les gougeons frits — les laitances de maquereaux frites. 

Les lamproies k la Beauchamp. 

Le vol-au-vent de Bonne moriie, k la Bechamel. 

Les filets de truites au velont^ d'^revisses. 

Le pd,t^chaud de filets de m'erlans k I'andenne. 

Les filets de maquereaux, sauce ravigotte verte. 

Les filets de roughs k la BesAiibirt. : 

La matelote de carpe et d'a^g^iU^ a«U vin de Bourgogne. 

Les escalopes de filets de soles k la iQoIl^d^e. 

Second Beruicei ; >! . 

4EdtS.-.. • -'■'!■': - 

Les bandelettes de> saatnonifiXKo^ .gdll^eck^es monies au 
gratin. ... , ^ .., i ,u f,- . 

Les Finnan baddies grill^es — ^les huitres au gratin, 

12 Entremets. 
Les dcrevisses en boiis^Kniv " 
Les prawns en buisson. 
Lea trnffc^iu' vin de Champagne. > j t ' 
Les tffoutos 4o iHMm^^aoita, < ^tv 1 1- > , i . f 
La mayonnaise de thon marin^. , 

.Lasaladed^hpuwdsu^. ^.^ J ^^,,.^ ^^Z;^ 
La croute de p^ches k la CSiantillyp . ', 
Les poires coquettek aii iii. ':'■•■' •» ■ • » 
*" La gel^e de fraises. •'• ^''^ <jjv)\:'^-> ■ 
Le pain d'ananas. 
Le savarin au sirop d'oranges. ^ 
Le pudding de pommes yertes glacc. 
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Kd. W. 



Specimens of Bills of Fabb of a Kechebch]^ Chabacteb 

^OE SACK OF THE FOUB SbABOVS. 



SPRIKG. 

2 Pptages. 
Potage printanier — pur^e de volaille k la reine. 

2 Poissons. 

Les truites ^ la G^n^voise— les £leta de xoaquei^eaii, sauce 

ravigotte verte. 

2 Assiettes Yolantes. 
Les petits pat^s k la Mooglas — ^les kromeskys de homards. 

2 Beleves. , 

Le jambon au Mad^re — les petits poulets a la Mac^doine. 

4 Entries. 

Les cdtelettes d'agneau pan^s anx pointes d'asperges. 
Le supreme de Yolaille anx eoncombres. 
Les botic^i^ de laprean a la Pom'padour. 
Les filets de pigeons a la de Luynes. 

Second Service, 

2 Rats. 
Le chapon du cresson — ^les combattants k colerettes. 

2 Belev^s. 
Les bouch^es au paipii^saa-^tie savarin aux cerises. 

6 Entremets* 

Les asperges k la sauoe bkndie. 
L'aspic d^ceufs de pltrdew. 
La crSme Bairaroise en surprise. 
Le Chllteaubriand h. Tananas. • ' 

La gel6e an marai^qihin gamief d& Iriifliefi. 
■'• ■■ "Le pudding k la iDfii^clMilff;^,.''j^'. -»;••:> .^tL- 'ii-M.'i 
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SUMMER. 

2 Potagea. -y-'j:. 

Fur^ de pois Ydrts atix croutons — ^ conRommi^ de volaille k la 

royale. 

2 Poiaso9^ 

Les filets de soles a la ydIlitie^Ile — Cliristchurcli sabnon, 

lobster and Butcli sauce. 

"White Bait. 

2 Assiettes volantes, or liors-d'oetivres, 

Les niochi an paTm6san — ^les petites croustades delaitances 

de maquereanx. . 

2 Belev^s. 

Le filet de boetif piqtr^, garni delaitues farcies, sattce Mad^re. 
Les poulardes k Tivoire, sauce supreme. 

4 Enk^es. 

Les boudins k la reine, k la pur6e de champignons. 

Les o6telettes de cailles k la duchesse, aux pois Tertg. 

Les escalopes de levrauts aux trufies,. sauce demie-poivrade. 

Les cotelettes de mouton k la Dxeux, gamies d'une niyer- 

naise. 

Second Service. 

2Bdt8. 
L'oisillon — Les ortolans. 

2 Eelev^. 
Le soufiQd glac^ au marasquin-^le gateau de Compidgne k 

I'abriootf 

6 Entremets. 
La salade de prawns k lis Bellevue. 
L'aspic k la royale. 
La grosse meringue k la Pftrisiemie. 
Les p^chea au riz k la Cap4^* 
La gel^ de fralsea au jus de groseilles* 
La Charlotte k la cr§me d'amandea. 
Table de o6td, aspergea^ petits pois, pommes d^ terre nouvelles. 
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2F6tages. 
A la porfe de choox-fletirs ila cr§me— k la JuUenne, essence 

de faisan. 

2 Poissons. 
Le moyen tnrbot k la Kormande— les rotigets aux fines herbes. 

2 Hors-d'ceuyies. 
Les yapraki — les rissolettes dlmitres. 

2BeleT^ 

Le carr^ de venaison piqu^ a la crSme k FAllemaiide. 
Les petite poulete poel^s au velout^ d'^crevisses, gamis de 
bouquete de queues d'^revisse et truffes. 

4£2itrto. 
Les noisettes de veau k la Yilleroif gamies d'une soubise. 
Le salmis de perdreaux k Tancienne, aux champignons, 
Les quenelles de levrauts, sauo^es d'une espagnde au fumet. 
Les filets de volaille k la mar^hale, aux haricote verts. 

Second Service. 

2Bdte. 
Les vanneaux — les grouse. 

2 Relev^. 

Le souffle de pommes k la Parisienne — ^le g&teau de noces 

Cobourgeois. 

6 Entremets. 

Les quartiers d'articbaute k la Lyonnaise. 
Les concombres farcis, gamis de croutes k la moelle. 
La mac6doine de fruite au noyau. 
La charlotte de reine-chaude. 
Le bavaroix k la Yanille. 
Le pudding a la Londondeiiy. 
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A la jftrdijQ^c^, essence de, vplaille-::^ ]» p];r^ 4^ g?9U?p iajux 

crpi^ton^L. 

2 Pois^pus, 

Les,fil!3l;&.de xxie^lw? ^ la^ Dieppaise— )«? .traBLid^fti 4^ /CaJbjJ-^ 

laud k la sauce aux huitres. 

2 Hors-d^cBuvres: 

Les amourettes de bceuf.marin^es frites-^les rissoles k la 

Milanalse* 

2 Kelev4& 

La dinde truffle, k la sauce F^rigueui. 

Le jambon de €hilice, garni de c€leris' braises. 

4 Entries. 

Les filets de faisang piques, k la financi^re. 

Le p&t^haudde maaviettes farcies, garni de^faampignons. 

Les c5telettes de mouton, d^oaie-provMi^le, purde de 
carottes. 

Les boudins de volaille k la EicheHeu, gamis de rognons 
de coqs. 

Second jService, 

2R5ts, , 
Les canards sauvages — les b^cassines. 

2 Relev^s. 
Les rameqiiins en caisses— le pudding souffle, garni de cerises 

de conserve. 

e^totnemefs. 
Les caidons d'Espagne, k la moelle; 
• Les^mouleg en coquillesau gratin. 
La gele'e d'oranges transparenftej 
La crSme au caf^ vierge. 
Les croutes de Compi^gne aux pommesw 
Le gateau de ch&taignes^ garni d^abnoots^t^ 
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Itecipefcr Butch Sauce, 

Yolks of two eggs. 
One quarter pint of rich cream. 

Two and a quarter table-spoonfuls of elder-flower vinegar. 
A small quantity of the best fresh butter. 
One blade of mace. 

Flour enough to render the sauoe the ccmsiAtesycj of a 
custard, which it should nearly resemble. 

Becipefor Lobster Sawce, 

m 

The lobster should be chopped much smaller than ordi- 
narily; and the sauce should be composed of three parts 
cream to one of butter, a little salt, and a slight infrisicHi of 
cayenne. The whole of the inside and coral of the lobster 
should be beaten up with the cream and butter, and the 
meat then cut in. 

Sauce for Wild Ducks, roasted, 

1 salt-spoon salt. 

J to } „ cayenne. 

1 dessert-spoon lemon-juice. 

1 „ pounded sugar. 

1 „ ketchup. 

2 „ Harvey. 

3 „ port wine. 

To be well mixed, heated, and poured over the bird, it hav- 
ing been previously sliced, so that the sauce may mix with 
its own gravy. The duck must not be too much roasted, 
and must be put in the dish without anything. 

Salad Sauce, 

Hub with a fork the yolks of two eggs boiled hard, and cold, 
in a salad-bowl, with fresh mustard and a little salt ; four 
table-spoonfuls of oil to one and a half of tam^n, mixing it 
into a cream. Cut in the whites ; six lettuces well blanched ; 
some tarragon, chervil, a few young onions and bumet, and 
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stir it well. The sauce should be kept in a separate bowl, 
and not be mixed with the salad until the moment before 
it is to be eaten, or it maj lose its crispness and freshness. 

Becipefor a Winter Skdad, by the late Bev, Sydney Smith. 

Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 

Unwonted softness to the salad give. 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon ; 

Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 

To add a double quantity of salt. 

Three times tiie spoon with oil of Lucca crown. 

And once with vinegar procured from town. 

True flavour needs it, and your poet begs. 

The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl. 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 

And lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 

A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

Then, though green turtle fail, though venison 's tough. 

And ham and turkey are not boiled enough. 

Serenely full the Epicure may say — 

Fate cannot harm me — I have dined to-day ! 
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AtJTUMlir. 

2Potages. 
A la porfe de choux-fletirs ila cr^me— k la Julienne, essencd 

de faisan. 

2 Poissons. 
Le moyen turbot It la Normande — les rougets iiix fineaherbesJ 

2 Hore-d'ceuvres, 
Les yapraki — les rissolettes d'huitres. 

2 BeleT^i. 
Le carr^ de venaison piqu^ a la cr^me k I'Allemaiide. 
Les petite poulete poel^s au yelout^ d'^crevifises, gamis de 
bouquete de queues d'&revisse et truflfes. 

4 Entr^. 
Les noisettes de veau k la Villeroi, gamies d'une soubise. 
Le salmis de perdreaux k rancienne, aux champignons. 
Les quenelles de levrauts, sauo^es d*une espagnole au fun;iet. 
Les filets de volaille h la mar&hale, aux haricote verts. 

Second Service, 

2 Bdto. 
Les vanneaux — ^les grouse. 

2 Relevds. 

Le souffle de pommes k la Parisienne — ^le g&teau de noces 

Cobourgeois. 

6 Entremets. 

Les quartiers d'artichaute k la Lyonnaise. 

Les concombres farcis, gamis de croutes k la moelle. 

La mac^doine de fruits au noyau. 

La charlotte de reine-chaude. 

Le bavaroix k la Vanille. 

Le pudding a la Londonderry. 
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Itetipefcr Dutch Sauce, 

Yolks of two eggs. 
One quarter pint of ricli cream. 

Two and a quarter table-spoonfuls of elder-flower vinegar. 
A small quantity of the best fresh butter. 
One blade of mace. 

Flour enough to render the sauce the consistencj of a 
custard, which it should nearly resemble. 

Becipefor Lobster Sauce. 

m 

The lobster should be chopped much smaller than ordi- 
narily; and the sauce should be composed of three parts 
cream to one of butter, a little salt, and a slight infusion of 
cayenne. The whole of the inside and coral of the lobster 
should be beaten up with the cream and butter, and the 
meat then cut in. 

Sauce for Wild DucJcs^ roasted. 

1 salt-spoon salt. 

J to } „ cayenne. 

1 dessert-spoon lemon-juice. 

1 „ pounded sugar. 

1 „ ketchup. 

2 „ Harvey. 

3 „ port wine. 

To be well mixed, heated, and poured over the bird, it hav- 
ing been previously sliced, so that the sauce may mix with 
its own gravy. The duck must not be too much roasted, 
and must be put in the dish without anything. 

Salad Sauce. 

Hub with a fork the yolks of two eggs boiled hard, and cold, 
in a salad-bowl, with fresh mustard and a little salt ; four 
table-spoonfuls of oil to one and a half of tam^n, mixing it 
into a cream. Cut in the whites ; six lettuces well blanched ; 
some tarragon, chervil, a few young onions and bumet, and 
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stir it well. The sauce should be kept in a separate bowl, 
and. not be mixed with the salad until the moment before 
it is to be eaten, or it may lose its crisphess and freshness. 

Becvpefor a Winter Salad, by the late Hev, 8ydmy Smith. 

Two large potatoes, passed through kitchen sieve, 

Unwonted softness to the salad give. 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon ; 

Distrust the condiment which bites so soon ; 

But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault 

To add a double quantity of salt. 

Three times the spoon with oil of Lucca crown. 

And once with vinegar procured from town. 

True flavour needs it, and your poet begs. 

The pounded yellow of two well-boiled eggs. 

Let onion atoms lurk within the bowl. 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole ; 

And lastly, on the flavoured compound toss 

A magic teaspoon of anchovy sauce. 

Then, though green turtle fail, though venison 's tough. 

And ham and turkey are not boiled enough. 

Serenely full the Epicure may say — 

Fate cannot harm me — I have dined to-day ! 
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